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) The Smallest 
Portable 
Wireless Set 


..... THE REES- 
» MACE ‘GNOME’ 


| So small and compact that when closed it 
does not stand as high as a telephone, the 
Rees-Mace “ Gnome”’ is the smallest port- 


able radio ever made. Its actual dimensions 
are 13 x 11 x 6 inches, and it weighs less ‘ The Rees - Mace 


” 


than 20 lbs.—light enough to be carried “ Gnome ” does 
not stand as high 
as a telephone 
when closed. 


without being burdensome. Nothing has 
been sacrificed to achieve such compactness 
—the set is a four-valve screened grid 
receiver with the same valves and batteries 
j as used in large models. 


WONDERFUL SELECTIVITY 


Equal in range, tone and volume to the 





; Write for 
best five-valve receivers, the Rees-Mace j 
«“ ae me Catalogue 
Gnome” gives absolute selectivity and a of all 
choice of home and foreign broadcasting BeosMMace 
programmes. Models. sro deenientaestateiapestenasintaaseestsiniiiidl 





The Rees-Mace 


Price 19 guineas 
Tourist Seven 


REES:-MACE 


Portable Wireless Set 


REES-MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 39a. Welbeck Street, London, W. 1. Phone 


Mayfair 375 3 9.) 


A Seven-Valve Superheterodyne in a suitcase, 
the Tourist Seven ensures extreme selectivity and 
very great range. Four or seven valves can be 
used as required. All European stations can be 
obtained. In brown or blue hide. 
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Price 39 guineas 
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: . Northern Office: 18 York Street, Sheffield. Scottish Office: 142 Queen Street, Clasgow. 
ew York: Wanamaker’s. Paris: Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. The Hague: Rees Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. 
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ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 








THE WOMEN OF CAIRO 
By GERARD DE NERVALE. ‘i 2-vols, 25s. net the set. 


--This translation by Conrad -Elphinstone of the famous Voyage en Orient is the first to appear, though the 
interest and importance: of the original isconsiderable. De Merval’s picture of the Near East is painted with 
the utmost skill; and his book must rank with the great romantic travel-books of the world. 


LOVE LETTERS OF MLLE DE LESPINASSE 
Translated, with an Introduction, by E. H. F, MILLS. 4 plates, 21s. net. 


The first complete English translation of this famous correspondence. No more vivid portrayal of a woman’s 
emotions exists tham these letters of the leader of the most brilliant Parisian salon of the eighteenth century, 
“ The wit, vivacity,.and passien of her‘letters have been very happily preserved in this translation.”—Sunday Times. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY YOUTH 
By E . RENAN. Introduction by G. G. COULTON. 2 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


. “One - the most charming of autobiographies, in literary grace on a par with Ruskin’s Preterita. Although 
it is not the reflection of a nature so ardent, so impulsive, or so instantancously truthful, it is the work of a clearer 
intellect."—DrsmMonp MacCartuy in Sunday Times. 


HEINE 
By H. G. ATKINS, Professor of German in.the University of London. With a portrait. 6s. net. 


“Equipped with a thorough knowledge of his subject, he has dealt with it competently and impartially in this 
boek, a worthy addition to the Republic of Letters Series. Extenuating nothing, and setting down naught in 
malice, he presents as fair a view as we have ever seen of this divine image with the feet of clay.’ —New Statesman, 


! THE. PICTURE OF PARIS 
By L. S. MERCIER: Translated by WILFRID and EMILIE JACKSON. 12 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


“His opinions are curiously modern. He writes on the Salon, on women’s fashions, on the craze for dancing, 
on make-up, on cookery, on the traffic problem, on dieting, and on: the censorship of books as if he were 
living round the London year of 1929.”—Times Literary Supplement. Mercier lived in Paris at the time of the 
French Revolution. 


COMMENTARIES OF DE ANDRADA, 1647 
Edited from the Portuguese by C. R. BOXER. 8 plates and map, 15s. net. 


“We have here the Portuguese version of the thrilling operations leading up to the capture from the Portuguese 
by an Anglo-Persian force of the city and island of Ormuz. The English editor has provided an interesting 
check on this account of the sicge by printing the best contemporary English version.”—Jimes. 


PROBLEMS OF NEUROSIS 
By Dr ALFRED ADLER. Introduction by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.LD., F.R.C.P. 8s. 6d. net. 


A work of great interest to psychologists, educationists, parents of young children, oe those about to marry 
(for whom it contains excellent advice). The cases are not ioo detailed, and many "typical human problems are 
handled with certainty and consistency. 


ARE WE CIVILIZED? 
By Professor R. H. LOWIE. 38 illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


After reading this remarkable summary of man’s history from the standpoint of an anthropologist, it hecomes 
difficult to maintain, either that modern man is civilized, or that the savage does not live wisely and virtuously. 
“This vigorous and witty book.”—Times Literary Supple imeiit. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF HENRIETTA 
By Mme DE LA FAYETTE, 4 plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


Contains also La Fayette’s Memoirs of the Court of France. “To possess contemporary portraits of them 
(Hearictta and James II), drawn by a mistress of character-reading, is not without value. That alone might 
amo Miss Shelmerdine’s sensitive translation and Messrs. Routledge’s admirable make-up. But some will be 
etter pleased to find two vivid and memorable pictures of life in the Court of the Roi Soleil.”"—New Statesman. 
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WITCH HUNTING AND WITCH TRIALS 
By C. L'ESTRANGE EWEN. 8 plates, 21s. net. 


Indispensable to-the serious student and of great interest to the general reader, this work, founded on 
original records, clears up many misconceptions as to the nature, extent, and purpose of the persecution of 
witches in this country. Elizabeth rather -than James II is discovered to be the scourge of witchcraft. 
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Emil Ludwig's “brilliant” 
“compelling” “dramatic” 


JULY 1914 


“ Relentless logic... brilliant 
writing in The pen portraits of 


the guilty.” EVENING STANDARD 





















“a serious historical and 
political work ... the most 
vigorous and compelling 
picture that we have of the 
events of Fuly 1914." 

—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“pulsates with enough dramatic 
possibilities to stir even the 


99 
dullest.” —OBSERVER 








Illustrated Demy 8vo Tos. 6d. net 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS & LIBRARIES 


PUTNAM 
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DECORATIONS _ 


ROBERSONS | 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) | 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 
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The dignified 
appearance o 
these well-known 
improved Sec- 
tional Bookcases, 
will enhance the 
appearance of 
any room. 

One of the new 
improved Sec- 
tions, with cornice 
and base, will 
make a very 
artistic and useful 
Bookcase, and 
forms the founda- 
tion for building 
a larger Bookcase 
when required. 
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trated Catalogue, : 
showing full}: 
range of styles | 

and prices. i 








BAKERS NEW 


OAFORD 


Sectional 
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Wm. BAKER & Co. Ltd., 


Library Specialists, 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32, Old Bond St., W.1. 


OXFORD. 
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BISCUITS 


SO CRISP.SOTHIN,SOGooD | |x 
Made only by 


CARRS .f Carlisle | 
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ROBINSON 
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A perfect surface a f ‘ Complete 


Modern commercial and privately owned ‘ 
traffic demand a smooth, safe, lasting sur- we Ser VLCC 


face. A dressing of COLAS supplies this Me M 
demand. N\A for Men 
COLAS arrives ready to apply and can be of i> “ore ar 
put down by anyone at any time of the year. Wig, >. ts \ & (Eastern Building) 
COLAS modernises Drives and Paths with- 
out spoiling their appearance. 
One drum containing 30 gallons, costing 40/-, de- 
livered direct to destination within the Railway 
Company's free delivery area, will cover approxt- ‘ : b) 
mately Oo sq. yds. of gravel drive or path. A “a \! a I te Siete 
considerable veduction is offered if two or more : : 
drums are ordered. Catalogue*sent on 
request, 


Write to Estates (H.) Dept. 
for 24-page Booklet and Prices. 


COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Colas House, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1 


Telephone: Victoria 4991 (6 lines) 
Telegrams: Colasfalt, Sowest, London 


Associated Companies throughout the world 











HAIRDRESSING 
SALON 
(Basement) 





DRESSING GOWNS. 


In pure Silk Brocade, collar and cuffs 
faced with black Silk. In richly blended 
colourings on black ground. £8 80 


In Silk and Artificial Silk Brocade with 
self material collar and cuffs of con- 
trasting shades. £440 


ROBIN HOOD | ga In pure Camel Hair with contrasting 
“ROYAL” BOILERS facings of Barathea. 75/- 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 


or kitchen, ill gi > : 
in every “room” when “weed In check-backed Fleece with reversed 


Conjunction with “ROYAL” collar and cuffs. In shades of camel, 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. Write for Booklet. grey or fawn. 45/- 
The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
seston, Notte, PETER ROBINSON LTD. OXFORD STREET, W.L 
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ACETYLENE LIGHTING 


Country Houses, Bungalows, Village Halls, and Churches. 
Cheapest to instal and maintain. Plants of all sizes to 
suit every requirement, and work undertaken by us in 
any part of the country, fully guaranteed. 

‘Write for new booklet. 


ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD. 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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PERFECT COFFEE} 


The Finest Coffee the world 
produces comes to Britain, 
Why, then, al complaint that Coffee 












= rarely good? 

e answer is: “ Because it is 

so badly made.” $ usually 
To make Perfect Coffee, however. ; 

quite an — matter. “s 
It is only necessary to have the 

paserioes 7 e correct Fd 
neness and to use a_ suitabl | 

Filter. © Coffee 


WE HAVE THEM BOTH! 


Send P.O, for 7/- for Patent 
Filter and 1-lb. of our specially pulvoe’s 


** Perfection Coffee.” 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
A. DAVY & SONS, LTp, 

(Coffee Specialists for 40 years), 
38 & 40, Fargate, SHEFFIELD, 


























THE GREAT RISK 


common to every man is that of 
premature death, that is, death be- 
fore full provision thas been made 
for the support of one’s family 





There is only one way open to the 
majority to counter this great risk, 
namely, to secure the protection that 
can be obtained through a first-class 
Mutual Life Office 


THE COST IS: SMALL 


and the premiums can be paid by 
monthly instalments 





Write for terms to the 
UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
(One of the largest Mutual Life Offices) 


196 Strand, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS OVER £17,500,000. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon, Walter Runciman, 
































| SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 





ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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ST. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL! 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PrESIDENT—THE Most Hon, mer 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS. OF EXETER, C.M.G,, Ape 


22a 








Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Ramsaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both Sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio. 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided, 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted, S 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by. various. methods, including Turkish and Russia © a 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, © 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating © 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatu, 7) -— 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. | 7 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, ad 
pathological research. ie 


mm wt ve 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch esta 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Mik, © 
meat, fruit ard vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the fam, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapv is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery inj 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit” 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods, The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is a 
trout-fishing in the park. < 





a 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, fool: © 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard cout), 7 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle ™ 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, ea 
such as carpentry, etc. F : 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintende! 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in Londoa ¥ 
appointment. 





Country House [| 
Sewage Purification 


Septic Tanks and Cesspools produce a_ septic effluent, poisonous, 4s Bt 
septic wound, and should be avoided. The Daily Papers recently reports 
the case of a man’s death from septicemia due to septic poisoning by 
garden soil, with which an exposed hang-nail on his finger had come "5% 
contact. , 
For 30 years the Bacterial System of treating sewage has been pry, 
effective, inoffensive. and to produce an effluent comparable to rainwait” 
appearance, free from smell, and so changed that it is classed as inorgats 
or mineral, and, therefore, incapable of causing a nuisance. | The adopts! 
of a properly designed bacterial scheme prevents septic poisoning of ditches 
water courses and water supplies. 


In every county in the country our schemes are at work giving satisfactol Tt 






results,.and we can refer you to satisfied clients in every part of the ona 
A Tuke & Bell Bacterial Installation gives the same security to a coum 
resident as a Municipal scheme to a town dweller. BRI 


Why not write for Booklet No. 14, which gives particulars and list of set Ol 


TUKE & BELL, LTD., 


27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 
ae 
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THE 


NORTHERN SAGA 
By E. E. Kellett. 7s. 6d. - 


“To all this wonderful world of literature 
and history Mr. Kellett’s book is a real intro- 
duction: those who read it will read more, 
and that more should be read is to be 
desired. . . + The Sagas ought to be 
school text books.’—Morning Post. 





VIRGINIA WOOLF. 
A UNIFORM EDITION 


Each volume 5s. 


FIRST FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY 


THE VOYAGE OUT 
JACOB’S ROOM MRS. DALLOWAY 
THE COMMON READER 


“While I am mentioning bargains, let me add 
that four of Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s brilliant 
books can be had from the Hogarth Press for 
5s. each; and to say that they can be had is 
to say that they ought to be had.”—Sketch. 
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THE Box-OFFICE MURDERS 


BREAKS ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS FOR 
DOWNRIGHT INGENUITY AND  BREATH- 
TAKING MYSTERY 


London, 


S.W.1. 


pat'nat, COLLINS 


Read what they say about 
FREEMAN WILLS 


CROFTS 


“Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts is almost impeccable. 
Such thoroughness and such ingenuity of plot, 
combined with scrupulous disclosure of all clues 
to the reader, are found in no other writer of 
detective stories.’—Daily Mail. 

New Statesman:—‘ Mr. Crofts’ detective 
the kind of wine that needs no bush.” 
Daily Telegraph:—* That master of the pure police 
romance, . . . The quantity of minute detail and the 
workmanlike procedure of detection are the things one 
values in Mr. Crofts’ stories.” 

Sunday Times: —“ Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts has estab- 
lished his position in the front rank of sleuth-story 
writers bythe ingenuity of-his plots, the compactness ot 
his narration, and the straightforwardness with which he 
treats the reader.” 

Daily News:—“ Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts is justly 
famous as a detective story writer, and Inspector 
French, his creation, has as engaging and_ sharply- 
marked a personality as any of the popular sleuths of 
the day.” 


His New Novel is now ready 





stories are 


By the Author of THE CASK 


HUTCHINSON’S 
important books 
Obtainable at all _ Libraries 

Ready To-day 


The Biography of the late 
Marshal Foch 

by MJR.-GEN. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 
The Duke of York | 

by TAYLOR DARBYSHIRE 

The Fighting at Jutland 


by H. W. FAWCETT, R.N., and G. W. W. 
HOOPER, R.N. 


Mr. Crofts: The King’s 
Bastard 


Being a Biography of James, Duke of Monmouth 


by LEWIS MELVILLE 18/- 


Albert, King of the Belgians 


by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 











24/- 


7/6 


7/6 








Send Post Card for Complete List. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 





IT GROWS WITH 
YOUR BOOKS 


Economy of space is 
the ideal of the modern 
home, and_ the 
“GUNN” Bookcase 
conforms to this ideal 
by wasting no space. 


It is adapted to hold 


om just the number of 
\Z~’azN books you possess, to 
1 a ae eet fit practically any 
rH pects space in any room, and 


- : : 
to harmonise with any 


furniture. 


rr are = 
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It holds without loss 
of space books of 
practically every shape 
and size, and keeps 
them clean, orderly 
and accessible. 


ADS 


The bureau section is 
optional, 








N° SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE suggests and 
illustrates an infinite 
number of new ways for 
the safe keeping of books. 
It tells the story of the 
“ GUNN” Sectional Book- 
case that suits all shapes 
and sizes of books and 
rooms. Send for your free 


THE BOOK of the e wrosnomres 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
50a, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C.2. 





copy now. 


Makers of the famous Mollis 
Upholstery and Majik Table. 
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BIBBY LINE 
CEYLON ¢: 
Christmas Holidays 
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RETURN TICKETS: 


From Marseilles - £90 
From Liverpool - £95 





BIBBY BROS & CO., 


26 CHAPEL STREET LIVERPOOL, 
22, PALL MALL LONDON, S.WIH.,, 
OR ANY PASSENGER BOOKING AGENCY<¢ 
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SUNG 


CHRISTMAS 
SUNSHINE 


CRUISE 


BLUE STAR LINER 
PEND this Christmas 


igen among sunny A RA N D O RA j 
reg Poise gw STAR | 






and romance . . . blue No liner in the world so efee 
skies . . . blueseas . tively combines charm with cop. 
Special Yuletide Festivi- fort and luxury as the “Ar. 
ties. will be arranged dora Star.” Every State-room; 
. aboard. Cabin de Luxe, glorious cley 


Games Decks, Open-air Swin. 


OP o Sond yS0 i 
Dec to Jan. 7 7 days ming Pool, etc. 


4,335 miles cruise to 

SPAIN, ALGIERS, os F ‘ 
CORSICA, BALEARIC Write for full  particus of a 
ISLANDS, TANGIER, Ete. “Arandora Star” Cruises tg 


BLUE STAR 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. 1 (Gerrari 567!) 
LIVERPOOL: Dock Board Buildings; or Principal Tourist Agenis, 

















“He that knoweth to do good—” 


A year ago two boys were bathing in the Tigris near Baghdad. One 
of them got into difficulties and the other quickly hastened to an Arab boat- 
man and implored him to come and save his friend. “ How much will 
you give me?” replied the Arab. “I haven't any money,” replied the 
boy, “but please come and save my friend.” But the man refused, and 
the boy was drowned. We none of us have words that can express our 
indignation at such a gross neglect of a deed of common humanity. Yet 
the man was not a Christian and his ideals were low. We are Christians, 
and although we do not, perhaps, fully realise it, there are thousands of 
youths and girls, as well as men and women, who are sinking into sin and 
death in our crowded cities and need to be rescued through the agency of 
consecrated men and women. 


Are we helping to save them? 


Chureb 
IPastoral=Hid 
Society 


helps to supply clergy and lay agents in parishes where the need is greatest. 


By helping this Society you are helping to send forth those who “ go 
after that which has gone astray.” 


Through our ORDINATION FUND many splendid men have been 
assisted to Ordination. We have now a number of men on our waiting list 
and urgently solicit your help on their behalf. 


Please address your communications to :— 
The Secretary, 
CHURCH PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY, 
Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 











Do you know that an endowment assurance policy 
with the Scottish Widows’ Fund has over and over 
again proved to be a more lucrative and certainly a 
much safer means of investing savings than holding 
shares in industrial enterprises ? you know 
that such a policy has definite advantages over even 
gilt edged securities ? This important problem is 
explained quite simply in a booklet recently issued 
by the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 


Send the coupon for a copy of thz booklet or write to: 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND @& LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Bahan 


London Offices: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3. an 
17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


CUT HERE 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, ‘A Gilt-Edged Investment.” 
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News of the Week 


er | The New Session 
be a Q* Tuesday Parliament quietly reassembled, and 
ow q Mr. Snowden, who is temporarily taking the place 
/ ofthe Prime Minister, presented to the House of Commons 
ed § 80 long a programme that Mr. Baldwin remarked that 
| the Government had the optimism of childhood. The 
| Widows’ Pensions Bill is to be passed by the end of this 
cE § month, and next on the list come Bills dealing with 
Unemployment Insurance, the coal industry, factories, 
| hours of labour, and amendments to the Trade Disputes 
» Act. We cannot help hoping that, as there is so much 
urgent work to be done, the amendments to the Trade 
Disputes Act will not be pressed. We were among 
those who thought that some of the clauses in the Act 
invited trouble, but it turned out that though Trade 
Union audiences were ready to give the conventional 
| cheer to any fire-breathing statement about abolishing 
the Act, there was really no very strong feeling on the 
subject. The Labour campaign against the Act astonished 
us all by its tameness, 
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In these circumstances, why waste time on a fight 
which very few people are spoiling for? No doubt if 
the fight were staged it would become heated, but why 
stage it at all? There is so much constructive legisla- 
tion required that we grudge every minute spent on the 
superfluous. Of course, Mr. MacDonald’s left wing 
may demand that he should act on his promise, but if 
the demand does not become imperative he will be wise 
to put national considerations above all others. ' There is, 
for instance, the Slum-Clearance Bill, which at present 
does not appear among the Government’s urgent 
measures. Is it conceivable that men who really appre- 
hend the dreadful truth about the slums should deliber- 
ately treat this Bill as of smaller importance than a 
wrangle over Trade Union methods ? 

* * * « 
Indian Reforms 

As we go to press, Lord Irwin is about to make a 
statement.at Delhi which should put an end in India 
to the mysterious rumours of the past few weeks. There 
can, of course, be no “ going behind the back” of the 
Simon Commission, to the constitution of which the 
Labour Party agreed. Adaptations of policy will be 
within the compass of the original plan. The principal 
adaptation is to be a very desirable extension of the 
Simon inquiry, which is described in letters between Sir 
John Simon and the Prime Minister. The Indian States 
are to be included in the field which the Commission will 
survey. When representatives of the States come into 
consultation there will be a fresh opportunity, we hope, 
for the representatives of British India who have hitherto 
held back to join in the task of construction. As for 
any preliminary promises that can be made to India 
it is obvious that they must be confined to a declaration 
of the simple truth that Great Britain always has in 
view the development of self-government in India. 
There can be no “ immediate promise” of Dominion 


status. 
* Ok * ok 


Coast Protection and Bureaucracy 

On Tuesday Mr. Graham, President of the Board of 
Trade, moved the second reading of the Coast Protection 
Bill. The Bill attempts to put into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion, 
As Mr. Graham pointed out, there is a good deal of 
misunderstanding about erosion. Where the sea bursts 
against cliffs the land generally fights a losing battle 
against the sea, and at some points on the East Coast 
it loses noticeably. On the other hand, there is a 
tendency for low-lying land to gain upon the sea. During 
the past thirty-five years England, on the balance, has not 
lost. She has actually gained about forty-two thousand 
acres, though these acres (being mostly in estuaries) are 
not of much value, whereas most of the land lost was 
good. The Bill transfers the principal powers from the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands to the Board of Trade. 


* * * * 
As for the administrative areas under the Bill, 
Mr. Graham reminded the House that the Royal 


Commission was unanimously of opinion that county 


authorities would not be appropriate and that there 
(611) 
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must be special coast protection bodies. The. Bill, 
therefore, created such special bodies on which rating 
powers would be conferred. In the debate very signi- 
ficant objections were raised. A new bureaucratic body 
authorized to tax the public and yet to be exempt from 
effective criticism because it would not be directly 
elected! All the critics had a vision of more bureaucrats 
entrenched behind Orders made by the Board of Trade. 
And the Board of Trade itself would inevitably become 
more bureaucratic—one of the best of the Departments 
though it is. We all know that it is difficult for Depart- 
ments to administer the complicated Acts of to-day 
unless they are allowed some discretion. And yet there 
is a danger of the public finding that its common rights 
are filehed away without any possibility of appeal. If we 
are not careful, that hateful thing, a droit administrattf, 
will gradually be built up in this country and the ancient 
independence and adequacy for all purposes of the 
judiciary will be at an end. Happily Mr. Graham 
recognized the gravity of the criticism. 
* * * * 


Coroners’ Inquests 

On Tuesday Mr. Clynes announced that after consulting 
with the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General he 
had decided that it would be inadvisable to attempt to 
alter the law relating to Coroners’ inquests. The law 
had been brought up to date only three years ago and 
he could not find that there was any sufficient reason 
for revising the revision. He admitted that there had 
been a few exceptional cases lately, but against them 
must be placed the many cases in which the value of a 
Coroner’s inquiry had been plainly demonstrated. This 
seems to us, on the whole, to be a fair statement. Great 
weight must be attached to the opinion of Lord Sankey 
and of the Attorney-General. It is not surprising that 
the public is disturbed when the proceedings in a Coroner’s 
Court (which is not subject to the ordinary rules of 
evidence) create a prejudice against a particular person— 
a prejudice which may tell strongly against him at the 
subsequent trial. 

* * * * 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
practice by which Coroners pursue their inquiries up to 
the point of enabling the jury to find a person guilty of 
murder or manslaughter does embody the Common Law 
of England. A Coroner’s inquest is held ‘as soon as 
possible after death, and the facts which inquests have 
disclosed when witnesses were not in the tendentious 
frame of mind which is often created by a trial, have 
frequently been of the utmost value. The free-and- 
easy methods of the Coroner thus have their uses. And 
if the best legal advice which the Government can obtain 
is that the uses are on the whole greater than the abuses, 
we do not feel justified in disputing it. 


* %* * * 


Ex-Enemy Property 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Buckmaster 
made a vehement protest against the sequestration in 
this country of the property of ex-enemy nationals. He 
proposed that the terms of the Peace Treaty should be 
modified in regard to property worth £5,000 or less, or 
in regard to the property of those who were British-born 
or had been resident here for twenty-five years before 
the War. He described his proposal as the minimum 


amendment of a flat contradiction of international law. 
The answers previously given to his plea for the Germans 
—that compensation ought to come from the German 
Government and that it was necessary for Great Britain 
to hold securities against the claims of her own nationals 








N 
— 

—no longer held good. He was amazed and pained sh 
Great Britain should be alone among nations jn hold, who! 
private property forfeit. B Gov 
* * * * Part 
. Ast 
Lord Passfield, who replied for the Government that 
said that the decision taken at The Hague meant thy they 
all private German properties still unliquidated were no, seen 
available for the German Government to hand back fy plan 
the rightful owners. He thought that what Lord Bug. toh 


master had demanded had in fact been done, jy, 
hope that the scheme will work out as easily and yf pe 
satisfactorily for the dispossessed owners as Lord Passe)! 
optimistically thinks, but the necessity under whid 
Germans are placed to recover their property through = 
their own Government causes us some misgiving. Th 


German Government may repeat what they have gij me 
before, that values are not what they were and that th oa 
dispossessed are owed only what the German Government” wi 


is in a position to give them. . Legally, we believe, Loni 
Passfield is on firm ground, but we should prefer a policy | 
of indulgence or, as some would say, of generosity, 


pric 





%* * * * 


The Coal Bill 

On Wednesday Mr. Graham issued a statement to” 
the Miners’ Federation and the Mining Association, 7 
There will be no immediate change of hours, but net § 
April the working day will be reduced to seven anj 
a-half hours plus one winding time. The coal-marketing 
scheme will be legally enforced. Powers will be taken 


to impose a levy on all coal raised in order to assist the ® T 
export trade. Royalties will be bought by the State §& bro 
There was no mention of a minimum wage or of aj thei 
national agreement, It is satisfactory that the reorganiz. & lan 
tion scheme will not apparently involve public money, C 

val 


But the assistance of the export industry may, we fear,” 
raise the price of coal at home. Cheap coal isessentid | The 
for prosperous industry. We must leave the subject) 
there, as when we write Mr. Graham has not made his} 
statement in the House of Commons. : 


eo eee a ae y the 

inst 

The Crown Prince of Italy will 

On Thursday, October 24th, the rejoicings in Brussels) ¢XP 

over the betrothal of Princess Marie José and the Crom® a 
w 


Prince Humbert of Italy were marred by an attempt to : 
assassinate the Crown Prince. He was approaching thy Whi 
grave of the unknown Belgian soldier to deposit a wreatiy 
when a shot was fired at him by an anti-Fascist student? 
named Fernando de Rosa. The would-be assassin was Th 


set upon by the crowd and had to be rescued by thf | 


police. The Crown Prince went through the ceremony : . 
as though nothing had happened, and by his coolnes]7 ‘ 
greatly strengthened his hold upon the regard of thy ia 
Belgians who were already very favourable to th 
betrothal. P ” ‘ . ; - 

‘ Goy 


The French Crisis BD exp 

The French crisis is not yet settled. M. Clémente, Re, 
the well-known Senator, who has held office in seve yig 
Governments and during the War was Minister © dey, 
National Economy, is trying to form a Governmethi} To, 
He is President of the International Chamber of Com Yen 
nerce, and in this increasingly important position "J oyt) 
has breathed a cosmopolitan atmosphere. His feeling Pas. 
towards Great Britain has always been very friendly. wha 
Expectation has been upset at every point. char 
favourites for the Prime Ministership have not be noy 
serious runners in the race, and for three days attentiol the 
was directed entirely upon the attempt of M. Daladie§Coy 
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rophets had never mentioned—to form a 
oo M. Daladier, the leader of the Radical 
ee boldly attempted to co-operate with the Socialists. 
Asthe Socialists make it a maxim of their political conduct 
ernment that they must not join any bourgeois Government unless 
ant that they can dominate it, M. Daladier’s attempt did not 
Were nove seem Very promising at the outset; but his interesting 
back ty plan, conceived entirely in the cause of peace, was greatly 
rd Buc. to his credit. At one time it looked as though he might 
ne. Well succeed, and no doubt a good deal more wiil henceforth 


> and git be heard of him. 7 
Passfiel 

T whik/> The American Stock Exchange Crash 

through The frenzied selling of shares—even of perfectly 
ng. The sound shares—during the past few days on the New 
ave said york Stock Exchange marks the end of an extraordinary 
that the poom in which quotations had far exceeded the proper 
ernment alues, For a long time past informed persons knew that 
Ve, Land prices were fictitious, but investors were backing not 
ie) their expectation of forthcoming dividends but their 
confidence in a continuation of the amazing prosperity. 
) The bursting of such a bubble was inevitable. On 
Thursday, October 24th, nearly thirteen million shares 
» were sold; on Monday (when there was a slight rally) 
mam ne more than nine nillions; on Tuesday more than sixteen 
— millions. The sales on Tuesday were the largest on 
ie - record. On Wednesday there was a small but general 
ren al 


arketing bia 
ye taken 


* * 















* * * * 


ssist the = ‘The New York bankers in an heroic attempt to save 
© State, @ brokers from forced sales on a collapsing market reduced 
or of g@ their margin for loans from 50 to 25 per cent. Such a 
rganizs- landslide, by which the shares of companies not in them- 
money, ) selves in any distress lost a third or a half of their nominal 


we fear, value in a few hours, could hardly happen in London, 
essentil) The speculative mania in America is the result of easy 
' credit. Here the necessity of immediate payment is a 
ij) very steadying influence. Some repercussion from events 
_ in New York is being felt on all the Stock Exchanges of 
» the world, All over America the brake will be put on 
_ instalment purchase. And as the chastened Americans 
' will not be able to spend money so freely as before, the 
| ¢xports from Europe may be seriously checked. But it is 
» not unreasonable to hope that in the end the advantages 
empt to » will be greater than the disadvantages. Much of the gold 
hing the) Which has been steadily flowing across the Atlantic may 


a wreath : return to London. 

student * * x x 

ssin Was a y ; 

hy the The Constitutional Experiment in Ceylon 


With the problem of British dependencies in East 
coolnes Mt Africa still unresolved, the Government evidently intend 
1 of thee, @Ore than usual importance to be attached to the 
to thie decisions with regard to the constitutional experiment in 

Ceylon. One of the first subjects to claim Lord Passfield’s 
, attention when he took office was a dispatch from the 
| Governor of Ceylon, Sir Herbert Stanley, giving a detailed 
| €xplanation of opinion in the Colony on the Donoughmore 
Report. It will be recalled that a Special Commission 
Visited Ceylon to inquire into ways and means of 
developing a greater measure of self-government. The 
Legislative Council, through the vote of the Unofficial 
Members, rejected the new Constitution sketched in bold 
outline by Lord Donoughmore and his colleagues. Lord 
Passfield was able to infer from the Governor's dispatch 
What minor adaptations might make the constitutional 
changes palatable to the Colony, and he has now an- 
nounced the Government’s intention of once more laying 
the hew draft, duly modified, before the Legislative 
Council, with the proviso that, if these proposals for 
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reforming the Constitution of the Colony are accepted, 
the matter will be carried through without delay and 
that if on the other hand the opposition in the Colony 
is maintained, the present Council might be dissolved 
and a new Council elected under the existing Constitution. 
The Report and relevant documents were issued as a 
White Paper on Tuesday. 


* x 4 * 


Sir Herbert Stanley rebuts the suggestion that the 
present Constitution is, in the words of the Donoughmore 
Report, “an unqualified failure.’ He prefers the 
phrase “a qualified success.” On the other hand, he 
recognizes that a constitutional advance is overdue, and 
particularly favours the broadening of the present 
electoral basis by the extension of the male franchise 
and by the admission of women (over thirty) to the 
vote, Both the Colonial Secretary and the Governor 
insist on the necessity for making “ domicile” the 
standard test for the franchise, with the necessary 
alternative qualifications in special cases. They are 
also in agreement that communal representation should 
as far as possible go by the board, but it is held that 
special powers must be vested in the Governor, which 
will safeguard the minority communities while making 
the position of the Ceylonese paramount. One of Lord 
Donoughmore’s salient proposals was that for several 
standing executive committees of the State Council, an 
idea which is an entirely new—but we think sound and 
up-to-date—departure in British colonial theory. 
Opinion in the Colony seems divided on this question 
as on others more controversial, but Sir Herbert Stanley 
considers that, subject to the necessary safeguards, the 
Unofficial Members of the Council will be content with 
placing on record their dissent on certain points. 


‘ 


* * * * 


Report of the Transport Commission 

On Tuesday the Royal Commission on Transport, 
with commendable despatch, issued the second of its 
Reports designed to amend the present traffic confusion 
and to ensure a greater co-ordination of the common 
forms of transport. It deals particularly with passenger 
traffic by road—the big camions and charabanes which 
loom down upon us like so many Frankenstein’s monsters 
of progress—and with the licensing arrangements for 
Public Service Vehicles. In the matter of licensing the 
Commission has not been afraid to recommend drastic 
remedies, the effect of which is largely to supersede the 
present multiplicity of local powers by a number of Com- 
missioners appointed by the Ministry of Transport, 
having complete authority in a small number of large 
areas. Although these Commissioners would be responsi- 
ble for the supervision of time-tables and fares, &c., in 
the interests of the public, the Report goes on to say that 
Local Authorities must on no account be deprived of such 
powers as will enable them to control the Public Service 
Vehicles passing through their respective districts. This 
sweeping reform should not apply, it is suggested, to 
taxicabs and similar vehicles whose radius is definitely 
local in character. We welcome these recommendations, 
It is obvious that in many cases Local Authorities are not 
the right people to issue licences because very often they 
are themselves owners. 

- * * * 

Bank Rate, 6} per cent., changed from 5} per cent., on 
September 26th, 1929. War Loan(5 percent.) wason Wednesday 
100}x.d.; on Wednesday week 102%; a year ago, 101x.d.; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86}; on 
Wednesday week 85}; a year ago 883. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 75§; on Wednesday week 
743; a year ago 77}. 
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The Future and Mr. Snowden 


yee present session may have a profounder influence 

on the future of politics than any session of modern 
times. There are many questions crying out to be 
answered, and if the session answers only a part of them 
it will become memorable. 

One question which will be put by events and may 
be answered soon is whether the British genius is as 
closely bound as it is said to be by the two-Party system. 
In the past there have been independent groups (notably 
the Irish Nationalist Party fighting in its own single 
interest and never letting the world know whether it was 
Tory or Whig) and there have been temporary “ Caves,” 
but there has been no strict departure from the main 
cleavage into two Parties. Some people are inclined to 
say already that the two-Party system is ended and can 
never return. Others, putting it a little differently, say 
that as the two-Party system is anyhow essential one of 
the two strongest parties of to-day must absorb the 
Liberals; Unionists and Labour will fight over the 
body of Liberalism, and not till that struggle has been 
decided will politics really settle down. 

If we hazarded a guess ourselves it would be that in the 
true British manner there will be a compromise, at least 
foratime. It is true that British people are always ready 
to find in politics a conflict between two plain issues, 
and that they take little heed of the finer shades which 
form the fringes of those issues. For this reason it is 
improbable that Proportional Representation would ever 
work happily in Great Britain though in the abstract it is 
the ideal means of securing fair Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. The tendency, therefore, will probably be 
for the political duel between Unionism and Socialism 
to receive the limelight. This may not be a genuine 
conflict and yet it may seem to the public real enough. 
For electoral purposes it may suffice. But it does not 
follow that because politics will be conducted, perhaps 
with a good deal of make-believe, on the two-Party 
plane that the Liberal Party will be speedily eclipsed. 
It must never be forgotten that the Liberal Party in 
proportion to its size has a remarkable amount of brain 
power and Parliamentary finesse. 

It was notorious in the last session that Mr. Lloyd 
George dominated the scene. He is not trusted outside 
his own Party and not wholly trusted within it, but he 
is a superman in debate. If the Unionists are quiet 
through lethargy or a tolerant benignity Mr. Lloyd George 
may be counted upon to seize his opportunity, to press 
it for all it is worth, and to keep his Party in the front 
line. For our part we shall not regret it if the Liberal 
Party handsomely maintains its position. If the clash is 
to be, however fictitiously, between those who are sup- 
posed to possess the goods and those who are supposed 
not to possess them, the existence of an intervening Party 
which will act as a kind of shock-absorber will be ex- 
tremely useful. It will make for a humane public 
life. 

However events may shape themselves, it is obvious 
that the two Parties of the Opposition will have to 
exercise a great deal of restraint during this session if they 
are not to abuse their ability to annihilate the Government 
whenever they please. They will do well to remember 
that they may be bearing Cacsar and his fortunes. In 


their hands may be one of the most important political 
experiments on record. It may be, in fine, that if they 
do not teach themselves how this country can be 
governed with a minority Government in power they 
will bring about a state of affairs in which the habit of 
good governance will be lost. 


Nobody can say con- 


* jaw and a stiff upper lip. 


fidently that governments with a minority (or with sud 
a small majority that it affords no security) wil] Not bj 
the rule for generafions to come. In these circumstan 
surely, the wish of both the Opposition parties should 
to encourage the Labour Government to the utmost t) 
behave as a national Government. 

After all, a very simple test can be applied. yf the 
Government try to force through purely Socialist 
schemes, although they have no Socialistic mandate, thi 
will be fair game for condemnation ; but if they mer, 
try to prepare the ground—as they are entitled to do_ 
for some future Socialistic majority they will only te 
leading where the Opposition can follow. They yj 
both be marching on neutral land. The preparation yj 
mean no more than that the industries of the country 


will be concentrated and Rationalized. From the pop. ? 
Socialistic point of view the industries thus treated yi] / 


only be proceeding from weakness to strength. From th 
Socialistie point of view they will be put into a moy 
malleable shape for that future treatment which it yij 


be the duty of every non-Socialist to prevent when th} 


time comes. 


Curiously little attention has been given to we 
Snowden’s speech at Sheffield, on Thursday, October 24th © 


—curiously little, we mean, in proportion to its extreme 
significance. The truth is that the Labour programme for 
pensions, more unemployment insurance, new social 
services, the cure of unemployment, and so on, depend 
from beginning to end on the resources of the Treasury, 
Mr. Snowden holds the purse strings. He has a square 
He is not afraid to say “no” 
to any man. He will not be in the least afraid to say it 
to the Prime Minister or Mr. Thomas. 


speech was an orthodox pronouncement. If it had been 


spoken by Sir Austen Chamberlain or Mr. Baldwin a} 
Mr. Bonar Law or any other Unionist Chancellor of the 


Exchequer of recent times one would have read it without 
surprise. 
Mr. Snowden said that the Exchequer had been “ living 


beyond its income,” and that it was his wish that it 


should cease to do so. He admitted that next year, and 
particularly in the year after, there will be extraordinarily 
heavy obligations to be met, but he added that the 


last thing that he wanted to do was to add to the burda 
He could hold out no hope that there would 


of taxation. 
be a remission, but he declared that if there should be 


necessity ” and not of any desire “ to inflict new taxé 
even upon what I have sometimes described as the itl 
rich.” Turning to unemployment he remarked thit 
anxiety might tempt the Government towards measurs 
which were mere expedients and would not touch th 
fundamental causes of unemployment. Such expedieits 
might afford temporary relief, but were bound in the al 
to “aggravate the evil.” Clearly, Mr. Snowden woill 
not have uttered such a warning if he were not resolved 
to save the Government from giving way to the temp 
tation. His whole object, which is known to be also that 
of Mr. Thomas, is to help industry to help itself. 

That might be a very long process, but in the circu 
stances Mr. Snowden apparently means to expedite! 
How is expedition possible? Evidently through the 
Government providing the impetus which will put the 
power of movement into stagnating industries. hh 
particular, this impetus will be applied to industries which 
in Mr. Snowden’s words, are ‘“‘ engaged on work which 
of a permanently recurring character.” Then came’ 
very wise exhortation, Mr. Snowden told his audientt 
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F credit. No nationalization is proposed. 
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— 
that although the connexion between the State and 
private industry had become gradually closer and was 
destined to become closer still,the organizers of private 
industry must not let themselves lapse into the demoraliz- 
ing conviction that the State could do a great deal for 
them. The State would encourage and help, but there 
would be no room for slackness in private enterprise. 
He said that in his belief half the factories and workshops 
in the country were “hopelessly out of date.” Unless 
industries were Rationalized—that is to say, concentrated 
and reorganized—as well as re-equipped there would be 
no hope for a full recovery of markets. We are sure that 
this is true. The first fine careless rapture of the Indus- 
trial Revolution when the trade of the whole world was 
at the feet of England can never be recaptured. 

Now, we ask whether a plainer sign-post to the Govern- 
ment’s intentions could possibly have been set up than 
in this speech. The lettering is plain and only one road 
The inquiry into finance, banking and 
credit is intended to serve the one purpose which 
Mr. Snowden has in view—the cure of unemployment 
by the quick reorganization of industry, the State (and 
the Banks, too, if possible) helping with new forms of 
No subsidies 


Prince 


HE late Prince Biillow, by far the most notable 
of Bismarck’s successors in the German Chancel- 
lorship, was a fascinating practitioner of the old methods 
of diplomacy—methods which, if civilized mankind is 
to avoid utter humiliation, must never be allowed to 
return. Socially and intellectually he was beautifully 


iwin of equipped for the triple réle of diplomat, statesman and 
n oy 
r of the FE 


courtier. He began his career as a soldier in a “‘ smart ” 
regiment and most people—rather irrationally, it is true 
—were astonished at discovering the wide reading, the 
knowledge of art and the linguistic proficiency of this 
soldier turned politician. 

The late Lord Cromer once said that in a conversation 
with Biilow he found that their practice as to reading 
was on similar lines. Both of them, though very hard 
driven by their work, set apart a certain time for reading, 


: ‘and both found their chief solace in classical literature. 
e would) 


ould be Lord Cromer did—Lord Cromer practically taught 


| himself Greek after his school days were over—he re- 


At all events if Biilow did not read Greek regularly as 


joiced in the great authors of France, Italy and Germany. 
Lord Cromer used to say that he had been deflected by 


) accident into the interesting conversation about reading 


because Biilow’s opinions on politics had so annoyed 
him that he deliberately changed the conversation. 
There was, indeed, no political point of contact between 
the two men, The old diplomacy, of which the purpose 
Was theoretically the maintenance of a Balance of 
Power, was practised by some men honourably and 
by others obliquely or meanly. Canning saved the 
world by redressing the Balance which the Holy Alliance 
had upset, but Biilow, while doing lip-service to peace 
by means of the Balance, lent himself to a policy which 
deliberately risked war even if it did not ensure it. 

Nobody can look into another man’s heart, but it is 
difficult not to come to the conclusion that Biilow was 
guilty, at the best, of playing a cynical game with the 
Welfare of the world. He was so much cleverer than the 
Emperor that he probably blushed often enough at some 
of the more blatant and pompous utterances of his 
Nevertheless, he continually humoured the 


will, to use Mr. Snowden’s words again, “ improve the 
conditions of industry and not penalize industry.” They 
will try to make peace in the coalfields. 

They may not succeed, but they will try. They know 
as well as the most old-fashioned coal-owner that to 
quench the little spurts of flame which are appearing in 
the embers of the coal industry would be, perhaps, to put 
out the fire for ever. Nobody would suffer more from 
a fresh collapse of the coal industry than the labouring 
men, and no institution would suffer more from the 
miseries of labouring men than a Labour Government. 
* You cannot get more out of an industry than there is 
in it.” This is another venerable truth which Mr. Snowden 
repeated in a speech on the coal problem not long ago. 
In fine, the logic of the situation is never absent from the 
commanding minds of the Government, and among those 
minds we take that of Mr, Snowden to be the most 
powerful. He will lead the House for a few days till 
Mr. MacDonald returns. He will have a good start. 

Perhaps we are wrong and, after all, the Government 
will make a terrible descent into madness. Yet we are 
judging by such signs as have been given, and so far as 
we can see there is no reason why the Opposition should 
not be able to support the Government in what will be a 
truly national policy. 


Bulow 


Emperor, and in effect flattered him by letting him think 
that his policy was a grand one and that it was his very 
own. In this respect Biilow was the perfect courtier. 
And his social gifts were captivating. He had exquisite 
manners, and always seemed, or at least professed to be, 
ready to talk frankly when he was in fact obscuring 
the situation. His art of quotation from a favourite 
author was a ready ally in case of trouble. The quotation 
might not be perfectly relevant, but it was always 
produced in a pleasant and _ well-modulated voice. 
His wife gave him invaluable social help. She was a 
great hostess, fit to take her place as a Zenobia or some 
other great lady in a Disraelian “ saloon.” 

Bismarck got his way by the brutal logic of his three 
wars, but when his “direct action ’’—and his very 
direct way of speaking too—had received its reward, 
he would have been content if the Emperor had allowed 
him to remain at his post enjoying German hegemony 
in Europe,-and improving the condition of the German 
people. Biilow, without a trace of brutality, lent himself, 
in consort with the Emperor, to nothing less than a 
much larger coup—the domination of the world. 

In the twelve years from 1897 to 1909, during which 
Biilow conducted German foreign policy, quiet industrious 
people all over Germany were Prussianized. Germany, 
by taking a lease of Kiao-chau, planted her foot in the 
Far East, or, to speak by the book, shook her “ mailed 
fist’? there. The German Emperor, oddly enough as 
an aggressive Protestant, offered himself as a kind of 
spiritual leader of Islam, and had a piece of the wall— 
holy to Christians—at Jerusalem taken down in order 
that his entry might be sufficiently imposing. He was 
encouraged, or at least allowed, by Biilow, to declare 
that the future of Germany was upon the sea. Again 
and again during these years Great. Britain was ready 
to make a naval arrangement with Germany or even to enter 
into an alliance. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain publicly 
advocated an alliance. It was made impossible by 
Biilow’s exasperating habit of inspiring the German 
Press to blow hot or cold according as he wished to 
advance some particular argument at the moment, 
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Busch thought that the last word in the manipulation 
of the Press stood to the credit. of Bismarck, but really 
Biilow was not far behind. 

Biilow’s chief mistake in his relations with the Emperor 
was to humour or praise him so much that the Emperor 
believed himse!f quite capable of acting independently. 
This is the explanation of the Emperor’s absurd “ Rein- 
surance ” Treaty with the Tsar, and of the famous inter- 
view with the Daily Telegraph which caused Biilow such 
bitter embarrassment. It is only just to say that when 


— 
—$$_ 


Biilow “told off’ the All Highest in the Reichs 
after the publication of the interview he did it Manfully 
These two episodes were milestones marking his 
decline. 

When the Great War had been fought and lost, Biiloy 
said that it would never have occurred if he had been 
at the helm. Possibly. But it seems more likely 
that the forces which he had brought into play With 
such delicate artistry would have been quite bey 
his control, : 


British Agriculture’s Only Hope 


[During the past forty years no one in England has devoted 
more thought to the problem of restoring prosperity to British 
agriculture than Lord Bledisloe. In this article he points the way 
to better times.—Ep. Spectator.] 


A THOROUGHLY well informed and_ usefully 
suggestive article entitled ‘‘ A Plea for British 
Agriculture,” which recently appeared in the columns 
of the Spectator stimulates me to say a few words on 
the same subject, which, however, can but dot the “i’’s 
and cross the “ t’’s of the wise and timely appeal which 
that article makes to the present Government on 
behalf of our oldest, greatly depressed, and most essential 
industry—more essential to-day than ever before with the 
depression of its urban rivals, and more depressed than 
it has been since the early *nineties of the last century. 

The heavy industries of our cities and our coalfields 
are flagging sadly for want of overseas trade, a trade, 
which in its former fullness is in many cases unlikely 
to return, because formerly importing countries are estab- 
lishing similar industries for themselves or, as in the 
case of coal, seeking successfully sources of mechanical 
energy in other directions. The World Economic 
Conference of 1927 proclaimed, as the one outstanding 
issue of its deliberations, “‘ the Essential Interdependence 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce.” This “ inter- 
dependence ” has been sadly wanting in Great Britain 
since the middle of the last century, but its necessity 
must come to be increasingly recognized if the non- 
agricultural industries of the country are to regain 
some measure of their earning capacity. They must 
look for their custom more largely than in the past to 
the home agricultural population, and the latter on 
their part can only supply such custom if their purchasing 
power is enhanced by the reasonable prosperity of 
their own industry. 

The economic condition of our countryside and of 
every class of its inhabitants has been the standing 
condemnation of successive British Governments of 
every political complexion for nearly half a century. 
If they would but grasp the nettle and seek the remedy 
in the right quarter (and the conditions for doing so 
are peculiarly favourable to-day with the present balance 
of political parties) they would impart a hope and a 
vigour to the task of food-production which are now 
sadly lacking, and which only a clear objective, a firm 
and undeviating Government policy, and an echoing 
confidence on the part of the whole rural community, 
can effectively revive. 

It is said, and with truth, that ‘‘ the farmers must 
help themselves,” and that it is futile to look now to 
any Government to provide relief for agricultural ills 
by placing a tariff oy other restriction on imported food. 
(There is possibly one qualification to this laissez-faire 
Government attitude, and that is when our agricultural 
markets are being flooded, as they are at present, by such 
important land products as wheat and oats of foreign 
origin fed with a foreign Government bounty, and sold 
in Britain at less than the cost of production. Not even 


‘indeed by means of the invaluable weapon of Co-operation, 


a Cobden or a Bright, and still less a Palmerston, Would 
fail to supply, at least temporarily, a drastic and effective f 
remedy to meet such conditions.) It has to be recognized 

that our agricultural land, for its quality and accessibility | 
to markets, is the cheapest in the whole world, and that 4 
the price of food commodities (mainly from other cow.” 
tries) sold in our markets is relatively high and cong. 
quently induces those countries to send them here jy 
ever-increasing quantities and at a profit to themselye, 
These reflections should convince even the most super. 
cial student of our agricultural problem that, if there js 
little or no profit to the home agricultural producer 
even when the whole burden of local taxation is lifted 
from his land, there is far too big a gap between the 
price which the producer receives and that which the 
consumer pays, and that that gap can only be effectively 
bridged by widespread Co-operation, not merely in the 
sale of produce, but also in the purchase of raw materials, 
in road and rail transport, and in credit facilities. Itis 





coupled with assured quality and uniformity, that they 
British farmer’s foreign competitors are able so success” 
fully to oust him from his own markets. 3 
But agricultural Co-operation has been found be 
long experience in different parts of the world to have) 
no vigorous growth except among a community of) 
occupying owners and particularly among those smalle | 
yeomen, who are often described as “‘ peasant proprietors” | 
or ‘family farmers.”” However much some of us may) 
desire to retain the picturesque relics of an old feudal)” 
system which, although it militated against the develop- 
ment of manly independence and initiative, brightened F) 
and solidified many an English country village, andy) 
although still more of us would deprecate the disappear” 
ance of the medium-sized farms, there can be no doubt 
that in course of time both the landlord-tenant syste)” 
and the farm of over 300 acres of fertile land are bounlly 
to give place, in an overcrowded country like ours, to 
a system in which smaller holdings, owned by the farma|” 
and worked solely by himself and his family, will largey |” 
predominate. : 
The best of fertilizers is not comparable with thf 
‘“‘magic of ownership” as a stimulus to the produt] 
tivity and profit-earning capacity of agricultural lavi.7 
There is no reason whatever why a Socialistic Goven- 
ment, with the sympathy of at least two-thirds of i 
political opponents, should not develop on a large scale 
so-called Occupying Ownership and its inevitable cory 
comitant Co-operation, and thus pull the agriculturl 
industry out of the slough of depression into which t 
has sunk. All supporters of the present Governmet! 
favour Co-operation, and if they are inclined to boggl 
at a multiplication of freeholders as being contrary 
the Socialistic creed, it would be quite easy to take 
(at first by way of experiment) large areas of suitable 
land into Government ownership, after paying its ful 
commercial value, and then let it out in smaller areas # 
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long leases of 999 years. (If a nominal or “ peppercorn ” 
rent only be reserved; there might be charged as a 
premium on the granting of the lease a sum not differing 
appreciably from the value of the freehold—such sum 
being advanced, if required, by the Government.) 
This would have all the value of a freehold interest to a 
ne and industrious farmer, but would enable the 
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re likely Government, by virtue of a covenant contained therein 

slay with to cultivate according to the rules of good husbandry, 

> bevon to recover full ownership in the national interest in the 
event of flagrantly bad farming in days to come. 

There is no particular virtue in the statutory limit of 
fifty acres, or even of an annual rental value of £50, as 
constituting a “ small-holding.” To provide an economic 

1, Woul| ee unit, the required acreage depends upon the quality 
effective fe of the land, its suitability for growing particular crops, 
Cognized | OF carrying a particular type of livestock, as well as 
essibiliy @ its proximity to good markets. In the hands of an 
aid nd § experienced man there is, for instance, more profit to 








be derived from five acres of good fruit land in the 


eT Coun. | 

i Evesham Vale than out of 100 acres on the Cotswold 
here yf Hills or the Wiltshire Downs. Suitable buildings and 
mselye,@ equipment with proper up-to-date labour-saving devices 
- superfie — could be furnished upon these State lands, as in Denmark 
‘there jy ‘and other countries, with the help of credit provided 
roducer by the Government at a specially low rate of interest 
is lifted which would remain constant in spite of fluctuations 
veen the in the current value of money. 

hich the Under such a system, with the help of co-operation, 
ffecively § improved transport, good quality male stock, and sound 
in the knowledge of the use of artificial fertilisers, the land 
aterias, @ of this country could produce at least twice the amount 
s. Itis@ of food that is now raised from it and at far greater 
eration, | profit to the husbandman. Moreover, the co-operative 


hat the) system, if scientifically developed, would put a stop 
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[In accordance with our promise last week we are glad to publish 
this article by Lord Sands on the Union of the Church of Scotland 
and the United Free Church of Scotland.—Epb. Spectator.] 


N° domestic event of our times has so moved Scotland 
i as did the union of the two great Presbyterian 
Churches in the first week of October. People flocked 
to Edinburgh from the remotest part of the country 
as did the Jews of old from all parts of Palestine to a 
great feast at Jerusalem. The vast hall of Assembly 
seated for 12,000 was filled, not merely for the actual 
ceremony but for all the four meetings of the Assembly. 
Most moving, perhaps, of all was the unpremeditated item 
in the proceedings, the raising of the metrical version 
of the 133rd Psalm by the crowd which thronged the 
High Street when the two processions coming from 
their respective halls met to enter St. Giles Cathedral 
together, 

To the publicist the proceedings certainly suggest 
the question why events have taken a course in Scotland 
so different from that taken in Ireland and Wales, the 
course into which forty years ago it seemed to many, 
including Mr. Gladstone (albeit apparently with some 
reluctance and misgiving in his case), matters in Scotland 
were surely drifting. Thirty-six years ago a measure 
was actually introduced by the Government to suspend 
the creation of new vested interests in the Church of 
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le : ‘ Serhan ‘ ; ; 
wigs Scotland in anticipation of early disestablishment and 
ge disendowment. The best answer to this question is to 
gh be found in the consideration that, whereas for reasons 





Which have their root in history, the existence of the 
State Churches in Ireland and in Wales were regarded 
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to the killing competition which now exists amongst 
farmers, would destroy the cruelly unfair “ rings ” now 
formed amongst dealers to the farmers’ detriment 
in almost every provincial market, and would at the 
same time effect a greater and much needed uniformity 
of agricultural output of the type or quality which the 
consumer demands. Furthermore, if the farmers con- 
trol, as they should control, the wholesale market or 
factory through which their products are sold or con- 
verted into marketable commodities, they themselves 
could attend exclusively to their proper business of 
farming (the representative of the shop or factory periodi- 
cally calling for such products at their farms) and thus 
save the dreadful waste of time, and sometimes of self- 
respect, in the process of constantly attending the market 
in the nearest provincial town. 

Finally the constitution of these family farms owned 
(in effect) by their cultivators has become an urgent 
need for the output not only of home-grown food, but 
also of efficient human beings well equipped for the 
task of peopling our overseas Empire with settlers of 
British race. It is, indeed, the human products of a 
peasant proprietary system, such as exists in Scandinavian 
countries, with all the resourcefulness, self-reliance 
and business capacity which such a system inevitably 
produces, which are providing in countries like Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand a far more experienced and 
more confident type of settler than the Old Country is 
able to do, either from among its urban unemployed 
or from among the ill-equipped denizens of a devitalized 
countryside operating helplessly under an outworn 
territorial and economic system. All that is needed is 
a clear objective and courage on the part of the 
Government. 

BLEDISLOE. 


The Reunion of Christendom 
VI.—Church Union in Scotland 


by many as an offence against national sentiment, the 
contrary was the case in Scotland. Even Burns, whose 
sympathies were certainly not ecclesiastical, protested in 
vigorous lines against any interference with “ the kettle 
o’ the Kirk and State.” It is a source of pride to Scots 
that the first act of the Sovereign on his accession to the 
throne is to take the accession oath for the security 
of the Church of Scotland. Again, a Scot who belonged 
to another communion might have to render a reason, 
and he might have a very good reason for his own 
ecclesiastical allegiance, but no Seot the world over 
had to render any reason for being a member of the 
Church of Scotland. 


Another contributory cause of the happy issue was 
that the initiative in the matter was taken by the Church 
which was supposed to occupy a position of peculiar 
privilege. The Church of Scotland was not content 
with the position of beati possidentes. The old policy 
of an invitation to those who had separated to “ return ” 
was wisely abandoned. Union must be on the basis 
not of absorption but of fusion on equal terms and with 
mutual acknowledgement of continuity with the Church 
when still undivided. Another factor was that the 
leaders of both Churches were judiciously content to 
belie the inveterate tradition of their countrymen of 
harking back to old quarrels and old catchwords. The 
new policy was pithily illustrated by the late Dr. Reith 
of the United Free Church when he said :— 


“Tf we begin to discuss as to who was to blame for the Dis- 
ruption we shall never come to any agreement, but there is one 
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proposition in regard to the Disruption in which we may all agree, 
that whoever was to blame for the Disruption he is now dead.” 


The union has not rendered necessary as regards 
either Church any change, not even a small change, 
in any matter of doctrine, or of worship, or of Church 
government. Separation for many generations had 
wrought no divergence in these. The difference which 
had led to separation concerned none of these things, 
but matters of ecclesiastical polity in relation to the 
State. Even here the orginal differences were not 
fundamental. It was rather that the one party felt 
the grievances so strongly that they were constrained 
to separate themselves from the State, the other party 
deemed acquiescence preferable to a rupture with the 
State. These considerations might suggest to the 
outsider that with the State no longer stubborn the 
negotiation of union must have been an easy matter. 
But this view is a mistaken one. Minor differences 
may sometimes be easily reconciled in the case of churches 
which did not have their origin in separation the one 
from the other. But differences which led to the extreme 
step of separation are on a different footing. To brush 
them aside as unimportant or obsolete seems like a 
disowning of past history and a dishonouring of spiritual 
ancestors. Those who separated are naturally disposed 
to attach supreme importance to the grounds which led 
to separation, however microscopical or merely theoretical 
changed circumstances may seem to others to have 
rendered them. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to attempt 
to explain in detail what were the difficulties and how 
they were met. But the two chief ones may be indicated 
in a word. The first was the alleged State control of 
the Church. This has been met by the recognition by 
Parliament in the Act of 1921 of the lawfulness of certain 
Articles, framed by the Church of Scotland as declaratory 
of her constitution in matters spiritual, which affirm 
the spiritual autonomy of the Church. 

The second difficulty was in regard to the ancient 
endowments. None of the Churches which separated 
from the Church of Scotland and afterwards came to 
be amalgamated together as the United Free Church 


had any objection to the Church’s enjoyment of these’ 


endowments as at the date when they separated from 
her. They were recognized and claimed as the patrimony 
of the Church. But, as was not unnatural, the theory 
gradually established itself among many who had dis- 
possessed themselves of any participation therein, that 
these endowments were State property, of which the 
State Church was meanwhile permitted the enjoyment, 
and that so long as this arrangement subsisted the clergy 
were State paid, and the Church was beholden to the 
State. This difficulty was solved by the Act of 1925, 
whereby these endowments, with the Church fabrics, 
glebes, and manses, were made over in absolute property 
to the Church. These are now vested in trustees for the 
Church, subject to no control save that of the Church 
itself, on a footing similar to the property of any other 
corporation. 

Church union in Scotland is a matter of practical 
and profound interest to Scotland, and much might 
be written as to the significance of the change and the 
tasks and the opportunities of the reunited Church. 
But has the union any significance beyond Scotland ? 
There are, I think, at least two ways in which it seems 
to have such significance. The Articles framed by the 
Church of Scotland and scheduled to the Act of 1921, 
in so far as they affirm the spiritual freedom of the 
Church and define the relation of civil authority to the 
Church, have attracted wilespread attention throughout 
the world, in England, in Wales, in Canada and Australia 


———$ 
——_ 


and on the Continent of Europe. These Articles can 
here be explained or discussed, but they are undoubtedr 
a contribution of value towards the solution of a probl 
which has exercised the Church since the 7 
Constantine. 

Another contribution which Scottish Church Unio, 
makes to the Christian world is the exemplification y 
the old proverb that even in Church union “ Whe 
there’s a will there’s a way.’ Doubtless the out 
world is not in a position to appreciate the difficulties 
which faced the Churches when they began these nego. 
tiations, and caused many, probably the great majority 
at the time, to regard the task as hopeless. Outsiders 
must be content to take it from those who understand 
the matter that the difficulties were very formidable 
One difficulty, indeed, the outside world can appreciate 
viz., that in Scottish Presbyterians, those who conducted 
these negotiations had to carry with them perhaps the 


days of 


most stubborn people in the world and the people of | 


the most tenacious memories in all matters of ecclesiastical 
dispute. But a solution was found. The one-tim: 


arch-disestablisher on the one hand, and the rigid upholde 
of the status quo as sacrosanct on the other, came to be f 


so impressed by the urgent call for a peaceful reunion 


in the spiritual interests of Scotland, that they laid aside 7 


their swords and forgot their shibboleths and wer 
content to endeavour to find a more excellent way o 
the lines of forbearance, conciliation and Christian 
brotherhood. If one were to choose a text as embodying 
the policy, the pursuit of which, under wise and patient 
guidance, has surmounted every difficulty, it shoul 
be “Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

SAnDs, 


[We have already published in this series an introductory article by 
the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, ““ The Anglican Position” by the 
Bishop of Middleton, ** The Orthodox Point of View” by Archbishap 


Germanos of Thyateira, “* Reunion and the South Indian Scheme” ly 4 


the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, ‘‘ The Roman Catholic Point of View” wy 
the Rev. Leslie J. Walker, and ‘‘ The South Indian Proposals and the 
Church of England” by Dr. Sparrow Simpson. Next week twe shall 


ws 


publish an article on “The Missionary Aspect,” by the Rev. 7 


Paton.-—En. Spectator.] 


Europe Revisited 
VII.—Czechoslovakia I. 


[Two years ago the Spectaior published a series of articles, 
called ‘‘ Europe after Twenty Years,” recording impressions 
received after a tour through Northorn Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, the Baltic Republics, Poland and the 


Danzig Corridor. The writer of these articles has just returnel © 


from a lengthy stay in Central Europe, during which he has hai 


special opportunities of meeting many of the political leaden. 


Under the above heading, he is contributing a series of article | ; 


dealing with Southern Germany, Austria, Hungary and Czecho 
slovakia, of which this is the seventh.—Ep. Spectator.] 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA is the most cheerful of th 


countries created by the War, unless it be Finlanl § 


or possibly little Estonia; certainly nowhere else at ¥ 


there so many outward signs of prosperity, even at 4 
time when the trade expansion shows some sign 
abating, due, it is said, to the less prosperous state of 
German industry. To return to Prague after an absenet 
of twenty-five years is a remarkable experience. Twenty: 
five years ago, apart from the old town and its histont 
buildings, Prague was a provincial city in an Austrial 
province and its interests were local; the papers yol 
read and the persons you met reminded you of a pt 
vincial town in England, or one of the lesser capitals 2 
the Dominions. Doubtless in those days the Cech 
nationalists, if a stranger had had the opportunity 
of meeting them, had their vision of their capital 
the rallying point for Czech culture in the independeat 
Bohemia of their dreams. To-day Prague has become 
a prosperous capital city, an important diplomat! 
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centre, and you are made to feel that you are in one of 
the strategic points in Europe, as you are. For, whatever 
your feelings may be as to the permanency of some of 
the States created by the Peace Treaty, Czechoslovakia 
occupies @ key position, and her material prosperity 
is such that her voice will always be listened to with 
respect. After visiting Austria and Hungary with 
their too-large capitals and shrunken countries, a visit 
to Prague is a stimulating experience. The evidence 
of the building boom which you witness on all sides 
js almost reminiscent of an American or Canadian city. 
The town has grown out of all recognition, and Prague 
considers that it now can take its place alongside the 
other European capitals in the matter of attracting 
the tourist. Prague is, of course, a town of exceptional 
historic interest, but it still has some way to go before 
it can satisfy the demands of the tourist as completely 
as some of its neighbours, and for its size it seemed to 
me to be poorly provided with first-class hotels and 
restaurants. 


Apart from Italy, I have been in no other European 
country where the personality of one man is so stamped 
on its institutions and politics, The first thing which 
greets your eyes in the railway station you arrive at 
js a striking statue of President Masaryk, and wherever 
you go you are reminded of this professor-statesman, 
who is largely the creator of modern Czechoslovakia 
and one of the outstanding personalities in Europe. 
Nowhere else have I experienced the same feeling of 
one man dominating a country, except in Rhodesia 
before the War, when the spirit of Cecil Rhodes seemed 
to brood upon the scene. Unfortunately the President 
was spending the summer in Slovakia, a day’s journey 
away, and it was impossible to see him, but I had the 
good fortune to spend a couple of hours with Dr. Benes, 
the Czechoslovakian Foreign Minister, who has held 
office for eight years, and is also one of the 
creators of modern Czechoslovakia and one of the best- 
known statesmen in Europe. I visited Prague in 
mid-August when most of the leading men were in 
the country, and I feared that I should miss seeing 
Dr. Benes, but, hearing of my visit, he kindly invited 
me to travel with him part of the way to Berlin 
—on his way to attend the Conference at The Hague— 
an invitation I gladly accepted. For several hours in 
a railway carriage with drawn blinds we discussed every 
aspect of Central Europe’s problems. Dr. Benes is 
as unlike a statesman of the older generation, such as 
Count Apponyi, the Hungarian, as it would be possible 
to imagine. He belongs to the New Europe, and his 
vigour and drive are more reminiseent of the Dominions 
than of Europe. Dr. Benes is a young man as statesmen 
go—I think he is in the early forties—he has shining eyes, 
a tooth-brush mustache and is somewhat bald. He is 
full of vitality, and at once you feel that you are with a 
man of action. Usually when you discuss national 
boundaries and treaties with leading statesmen you 
feel that you are talking of things extraneous. In 
Dr. Benes’ case you feel that treaties and frontier- 
making are a pastime of which he is entire master, and 
that you are in the presence of a very daylight mind, 
Which wanders among complicated ethnographical and 
racial problems with complete ease and assurance. 
You are talking to one who has helped to redraw frontiers 
and to whom they are living things as they are, and who 
has chapter and verse well documented for every demand 
put forward so successfully by his country at Versailles, 
When its frontiers were being delineated. Dr. Benes 
S entirely self-made and self-educated. His father 
Was a peasant, and he was one of ten children, and since 





the age of twelve has had to fend for himself. He 
speaks seven or eight languages and was a professor at 
Prague University before the War. Although a patriotic 
Czech, he is a good European—too good, some of his 
patriotic fellow-Czechs think—and as you look at 
him and remember the great place he occupies in inter- 
national affairs, you feel that the future of Europe is 
indeed bright, if such capacity can come from a peasant’s 
hut. 


A recent writer in the Times compared the shape of 
Czechoslovakia to a human appendix; it was also, I think, 
more truly, described to me as like a lobster sprawling 
across central Europe between Germany, Poland, Austria, 
Hungary and Rumania. A strong and _ prosperous 
Czechoslovakia can, therefore, play a vitally important 
part in the creation of a stable Europe, and as far as the 
stranger can see the foundations for her economic life 
are firmly laid, and she has successfully surmounted 
the early financial troubles inherent in the birth throes 
of a new nation. Her economic stability is proved by 
the fact that Czechoslovakia can now borrow money 
in her home market at 5 per cent., and with the proceeds 
is able to pay off, some of her foreign borrowings at 
74 per cent. Although Czechoslovakia does not lack 
friends in the foreign Press who carry out an effective 
propaganda on her behalf, I did not find the Press section 
of her Foreign Office as well-organized asin some countries ; 
perhaps that is because she has no grievance as far 
as the rest of Europe is concerned. 


It is never easy to draw a composite picture to illustrate 
what any nation thinks, and generalizing is dangerous. 
But the travelling journalist, talking to all and sundry, 
becomes accustomed to summarizing the views of those 
he meets with. The following seeks to represent the 
outlook of the average intelligent Czech :—Czecho- 
slovakia is a firm believer in the League of Nations, 
as is natural, because it owes its independence to the 
statesmen who made the League, and it especially feels 
that it owes its inception to President Wilson—whose 
name is held in greater esteem here than anywhere 
else in Europe, and whose memory is kept green by a 
statue and by a railway station in Prague, which is 
called after him. The country is anxious to live at peace 
with all men, and a policy of developing her economic life 
in co-operation with France and England, especially the 
former, seems to be the key-note of her foreign policy. 
Czechoslovakia would never agree to a Zollverein with 
Austria and Hungary, as Bohemia had one with Austria 
in 1526, and the country’s prosperity was largely des- 
troyed by it, and most Czechs say that “ history would 
only repeat itself.” The average Czech is well satisfied 
with things as they are; even if his neighbours are dis- 
satisfied with their territorial arrangements he is not; 
he does not wish to make any dangerous experiments 
such as a Danube Confederation or a United States of 
Europe. He thinks that the Pan-European ideal is 
about fifty years too soon, and that a new generation 
will have to be born and War memories got rid of before 
progress can be made. Some new word will have to be 
coined for the association or federation, or whatever 
we call the link, which will bind the nations of Europe 
in the future ; existing terms have too many unpopular 
associations. Patience and sound judgment are necessary 
and, if only things are left as they are, time and economic 
facts will work wonders, and things which seem “ in- 
justices ”’ to-day in ten or fifteen years will not appear 
so unjust. The Czechs, like the Poles, with whom I 
discussed the problem of territorial adjustments in 
Warsaw, think that there should “be no revision of 
treaties for fifty years.” I was frequently told that 
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time was the essence of the whole problem, and that 
even in Hungary things were settling down, and that 
already some Hungarians were beginning to wonder 
whether, after all, they had not been proclaiming their 
woes too insistently and that it might be better if they 
concentrated on economics—in other words “ got down 
to brass tacks,” and forgot about frontiers for fifty 
years. In justice to my Hungarian friends I can only 
say that personally I did not come across these views 
in Hungary. J. 
(To be concluded.) 


Mental Hygiene 


[Dr. James Young, the writer of this article, is one of the leading 
authorities in this country on the new. branch of science which 
goes by the name of psycho-pathology.—Eb. Spectator.] 

j.VERY new movement of opinion is called forth by 

some necessity in the contemporary nature of life. 
Thus, the modern psycho-therapeutic movement originated 
in the perception by many intelligent. and responsible 
minds that it was necessary to face and investigate 
more resolutely than heretofore the alarming incidence 
of mental debility and instability and of insanity which, 
inter alia, form the fertile soil for the growth of crime 
and delinquency in modern civilization. 

This state of affairs may well make thinking people 
pause to consider whether there is not something radically 
wrong with our educational and social system, not- 
withstanding the triumphant progress of science in other 
directions. 

In so far as science has been and is being applied to 
a social and educational system which yields such an 
appalling crop of mental disease and “ nerves,” 
science is the science of psycho-pathology (the science 
of morbid mental and emotional processes and morbid 
aberrations of human instinct). There have been psycho- 
pathologists of greater or less insight as far back as 
history records. Many of these have not belonged to 
the medical profession. Literary geniuses, philosophers, 
social reformers, and others have all contributed 


their quota to the science of psycho-pathology through- 


their powers of observation and insight into human 
nature. 

The outstanding figures in modern psycho-pathology 
are undoubtedly Freud, Jung, and Adler. The approach 
to the problem of each of these physicians is different, 
but they have contributed in their several ways theories 
and data which have enormously stimulated research 
in the field of psycho-pathology. 

The majority of psycho-pathologists are now agreed 
that for the most part the origin of mental and nervous 
disorders and nervous breakdowns cannot be laid solely 
at the door of heredity. Were such conditions invariably 
inherited or inheritable it would be a poor look-out for 
the future of the British race and of Western European 
humanity in general ! 

Actually physical heredity plays quite a subsidiary 
part in the genesis of the multifarious “ nervous ” 
phenomena of the modern age. He who stresses overmuch 
the factor of heredity (“‘ blood will tell ”?) may be suspected 
of failure in the will to grapple with the monstrous 
body of superstitions and prejudice which, as _ it 
were, flings its coils of neurosis and insanity around 
many an originally well-constituted and 
individual. 

Modern psycho-pathology has set itself the task of 
conquering the dragon—it refuses to submit to the 
incidence of nervous crises and disorders of conduct as 
if they were either the punishments of an angry God or 
the visitations of a morbiferous Devil. Instead of accepting 
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them resignedly, or rather pessimistically, a3 a cure of 
Fate, and then trying to buy off the oppressive powers ‘ 

by means of prayers, exorcism, incantations, and other 
forms of magic or religious ritual, it tries to understand IB : [Ro 
their psychological genesis. That is to say, the Moder fe this ¢ 
psycho-pathologist stresses the importance of enyino, oe 
mentally imposed traditional values, whether of the famijy Ep. 8 
or of the social or occupational status. N 

There are stupid, oppressive, or over-indulgent parents, E 

The writer has treated a man with suicidal tendencies with’ 
whose forbears belonged to a fanatical religious sec politi 
In his own generation, one brother had committed suicide B not 2 
and a sister was in a mental hospital. In his parenty J is th 
generation, an uncle had committed suicide by jumping who « 
out of the window during the family’s religious devotions great 
His grandparents were “ eccentric” most of their liye: | Laur 
and both became mentally afflicted towards’ the age tinct 
of seventy. In this case the morbid tendencies haj © ;..¢ 
less to do with hereditarily transmitted biological é ture. 
defects than with the transmission of morbific religious are | 
prejudices. Laur 
There are impossible social conditions in the working, Jester 
middle, and upper classes alike. + La 
There are impossible occupational conditions, as, for  Bridg 
example, where an individual—having been forced to & as hit 
become merely a unit, or cypher, in an industria! organiza. not a 
tion in which the human factor is ignored—develops § of off 
nervous symptoms or goes mad. to be 
Even where in certain cases a specialist in the field of F wishe 
psycho-pathology is right in presuming that the seed ofa § ing— 
nervous disorder was inherent in the individual at birth, & visibl 
it is often quite clear to him that had that seed been § up w 
recognized early enough and suitably treated the painful allow 
that and monstrous growth of morbid and regressive tendencies Iti 
into which it has developed might have been avoided. ) disput 
Indeed, we can go further and say that the development H recog 
of the seed which afterwards grows into a painful and Mr. E 
crippling burden for the individual might, with intelligent The 
nurture and perhaps pruning, have been directed into the |) Manly 
formation of healthy talent, if not into genius. After excell 
all, it is well established that genius is allied to & indeb 
madness. It is also a fact that talent is often allied to F regret 
delinquency ! home 
If so much potential talent and genius shell not be & Mr. 
allowed to degenerate into morbidity, it is necessary wheth 
that we should have a real and adequate mental hygiene 7 handy 
And what do we mean by mental hygiene ? It might be Keats 
defined as the system of knowledge and values which © the ri 
incorporates the findings of the most enlightened worker © He 
in the fields of psycho-pathology, sociology, sexology, and that . 
pedagogy. The extension and the preventive and curative) COMP! 
application of this body of knowledge is the raison (én trans! 
of the National Council for Mental Hygiene, which has '¥'V' 
already been active for some time, and the Tavistock 3 eae 
Square Clinic, which is one of the pioneer institution 7 dl 
in England for the treatment of functional nervowy but hi 
disorders by modern and approved methods of psycho} " ph 
therapy. t ie 
A joint committee of these two organizations proposes)” I 
establish an institute of medical psychology, which — 
shall be a centre for the prevention and early treatment - on 
of nervous and mental disorders in adults and childres Pars ks 
which shall also give facilities for research in the wide = ‘ed 
- field of psycho-pathology and be a centre for the trainitt a 

promising of psycho-therapists able to deal with the vast demané 
for treatment. The British Rockefeller who can end Ang h 
such a scheme has not yet appeared, but it is earnestly ledge, 
to be hoped that the British public will give it all the within 
moral, . intellectual, and financial support that such 4 Begs 
not at 





scheme deserves, F 
: JAMES YOUNG. 
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——e oe 
rei An Appreciation of the Poet 
a Laureate 
Stand [Robert Bridges has just celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday, and 
oder fi this expression of ea ie pe Pe our Tore Mpc ses 
; “eae as an Opporcune Momenv. review of Dr. Bridges 
viton- BF new poem The Testament of Beauty appears on another page.— 
amily [B Eo. Spectator sere 
NGLISH laureate poetry was said to have died with 
rents, Tennyson, its epitaph was sung by Punch, and 
cies with the election of Austin its place was taken by practical 
sect, litics. In the face of this, perhaps, some cynic will 
ticide | not allow it to be any great claim that Robert Bridges 
rents’ is the best of England’s laureate poets. Wordsworth, 
nping (who died when Mr. Bridges was six years old, may be a 
tions; greater poet, but only in intention was he a greater 
lives © Laureate. Wordsworth accepted the office “‘ as a dis- 
age tinction sanctioned by her Majesty, and which expresses 
had | ;..asense of the national importance of Poetic Litera- 
gical " ture.” This attitude is the only true one, and his words 
gious > are sufficient answer to any who maintain that the 
Laureate Office should be as extinct as that of the Court 
king, (Jester. 
Laureate poetry, however, is by no means dead, and in 
3, for Bridges Tennyson has, for a successor, as great a Laureate 
d to | ashimself. Both are superb lyric poets, but Bridges has 
niza. @ not allowed his lyric gift to suffer beneath the dignities 
elops of office. He has also withstood Tennyson’s temptation 
to become oracular, but, no less than Tennyson, he has 
ld of & wished to bring together Art and moral beauty, advocat- 
‘ofa & ing—in The Necessity of Poetry—a truth increasingly 


virth, | visible beneath the decay of “realism.” When caught 
been & up within the great moment of the War, he seldom 
inful § allowed his lyricism to be clouded by false sentiment. 
neies It is not as poets that I would have the two Laureates 
ided, @ dispute precedence—a barren business at best. But 
ment | recognition there should and must be for the work that 
-and & Mr. Bridges has done on behalf of English letters. 
igent fe The editions of the poems of Dixon, Dolben and Gerard 
o the | Manly Hopkins are to his great credit. The first two have 
After & excellent memoirs, and for the third we must be eternally 
1 to) indebted, although our gratitude may be tempered with 
d to fF regret that he debated the production—‘ coy in my 

> home”—for nearly thirty years. 
it be Mr. Bridges’ criticism is always worth listening to, 
ssaty ( Whether it is directed towards English pronunciation, 
iene: ) handwriting, hymn-singing, prosody, or the poetry of 
ht bef Keats. The common factor of these activities is that 
vhich & the right to criticize always belongs inalienably to him. 
rkeyf He has criticized the average hymn-singing, saying 
,ani@ that it keeps him away from church, but he has himself 
ativeme Compiled The Yattendon Hymnal, which contains hymns 
dén@ translated by him from the Latin and German and 
1 has Tevives old settings undeservedly neglected. He has 
stock Criticized modern pronunciation and become concerned at 
tion §) the divorcee between the written and the spoken word, 
rVoUs but his essays, as they have been lately produced, printed 
vcho- fae #2 phonotype, by the Oxford Press, are an attempt at 
: 5 a remedy. 
es tte In his criticism of another’s work he is one of the few 
vhich I critics who can keep a wholesome mean between the 
ment criticism of personal taste and that of poetic rule. His 
dren, up OWN taste is unimpeachable; for witness we have The 
wide Spirit of Man. It is founded upon a determined sense 
ining ef beauty :— 
nand **T love all keauteous things, . 

I seek and adore them. 

id" And he has to guide him an invaluable technical know- 
estl ledge. ¢ e seni ass m : ua dive mt Bie 
the a om ined with a dec p belief in the v alue of writing 
fi main “a continuous literary decorum. 


‘Ge 





Because he himself writes within this tradition, it may 
hot at first be seen that his work has the genuine 


originality which, as Mr. Eliot says of another poet, comes 
from “ a logical development of the verse of his English 
predecessors.”’ Bridges is liable to be pigeon-holed with 
Matthew Arnold as ‘“ academic’”—a recurrent charge 
against the work of any author who loves his Homer at 
least as much as his Shakespeare. No doubt, however, 
the notion receives colour from the fact that he has 
written eight of what might be wrongly dismissed as 
“closet dramas.” These plays are original experiments 
upon various dramatic models. The situations are pur- 
posely not overstrained, and that Nero and The Return 
of Ulysses would act well, I have no doubt, were the players 
to appreciate the music and restraint of his verse. 

A justifiable exaggeration it is that every one of Bridges’ 
lines is flawless. His lyric skill is without fault, but a 
work of art cannot be great by technique alone. This is a 
truism, but it does not appear to be so when technique 
goes by the name of “form.” It is the intensity of his 
poetic emotion which Mr. Bridges does net appear always 
to estimate rightly. He is prone to faulty emphasis 
emotionally, but never technically. However, if this is a 
valid criticism, I admit it may be largely caused by a 
growing habit of asking from a lyric much that it is not 
its business to give. We require a story or a philosophy 
where we should be content only with a mood. 

A lyric must capture the central note of a mood, but 
the occasion of that mood is nothing more than a husk 
which falls away when the flower is budded. It is a right 
instinct in Bridges rarely to give a title to his lyrics. The 
original experience, once it has suffered change into form 
and sound, should be dismissed even from a headline. 

In the place of any lack of importance which we may, 
perhaps ungratefully, feel in his lyric, we have a far- 
reaching faculty of experiment. This largely accounts 
for his not being more widely known and appreciated. 
Popular fame means identification with some easily de- 
finable activity. But Mr. Bridges refuses to be tied down 
to any one sphere of work. Because of this he has done 
immeasurable service in raising the Laureate Office above 
the petty political trafficking which was its main business 
in days gone by. 

At the age of eighty-five Mr. Bridges has kept the 
vitality and valuable inquisitiveness, peculiar to youth. 
He has kept his great zest for writing, not out of the 
habit of a lifetime, but because of his extreme readiness 
to turn the skilled hand of the craftsman to the new 
work of an old art. 

JAMES THORNTON. 


The Mothers 


r¥\HE two mothers walked arm in arm among the other 

mourners, they trudged heavily because they were 
always tired, and they were middle-aged women, rather 
bulky in body. One had not slept properly for months. 
She had been nursing the son who, lying in unusual state, 
was being borne forwards to the little Chapel in the 
cemetery. 

The men had a certain pride in their demeanour. 
Funerals were their business. The children were full of 
curiosity and a pleasurable solemnity. The little sisters 
and brothers of the dead boy were conscious of attention. 
They enjoyed themselves with exquisite affectation. 
But the mothers trudged as drearily and as dutifully as 
if they were going to char for the day. 

It was only when the earth had done rattling into the 
grave that they spoke to each other. Mrs. Hoey, who 
was a long time friend of Mrs. Dempsy, led her away. 

* Well, well, there’s your Christy . . . God rest him.” 

Mrs. Dempsy groped for a mournful handkerchief. 
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“TIsn’t it best for him?” she muttered. 

“I’ve four in here,” said Mrs. Hoey a little proudly, 
*you’ve but the two, your Janey and now Christy- 
Who’d think it at all and he working at Christmas and 
looking fine and stout ? You never know what the Man 
Above has for you. Will we walk round by my Jem’s 
grave? I’ve made it very tasty. Ive a lucky thumb 
growing what others throw away. Two rose trees I’ve 
had from Corporation dustbins if you'll believe me. . « 
yes, that’s one on Jem’s grave. Will you ever forget the 
day we buried Jem and it freezing so hard ?” 

Mrs. Dempsy was interested again. She was too 
neighbourly to depress Mrs. Hoey by self-absorbtion. 
Mrs. Hoey had helped to lay out her dead, and she had 
done the same by Mrs. Hoey. It would be churlish to 
deny admiration to the wooden cross and to the dustbin 
rose which had flourished into some untidy pink blossoms. 

“Your children and my children!’ she said. “ It’s the 
mothers that don’t forget. Dempsy never speaks of 
Janey, though he was terrible set on her, but I see her 
plain as if she was coming in from school again, an’ the 
little old chat she had out of her, so old-fashioned, you’d 
know she’d never be in it for long.” 

“A real little old dote she was,’ Mrs. Hoey agreed, 
and pressed the other mother’s arm. 

‘“*My Ambrose was a little saint, ‘ just fit for Heaven’ 
Father Rourke said,’ she continued. She and Mrs. 
Dempsy were withdrawn into a little world of their own. 
Away from them the fathers, brothers, friends and 
children straggled down the main walk, eager for the 
drive in the mourning coaches with their gloomy’respecta- 
bility and tired old horses. 


“You an’ me,” said Mrs. Dempsy, ‘“ has known our * 


Sorrows.” 

“‘ The Dear knows it,” agreed the other, “ and will, too, 
till we lie here ourselves. 

“Do you know now, Mary, I wouldn’t mind it a bit, so 
quiet it is, and the flowers and shrubs like a gentleman’s 
garden. I could spend a day here reading the tomb- 
stones, the lovely elegant way they have them. Never 
one day’s pleasuring have I had since the children came, 
and never a kind word from Dempsy, sick or sorry as I 
might be. A crabbed man he always was, and a great 
contention. Most mankinds are the same, but I couid 
have served him willingly for a good word, and he’d 
rather give it to the greyhound. Come, we’ll be late.” 

They hurried along the path, arm in arm still. Hoey 
and Dempsy saw them as tiresome women who must 
gossip out of season and so be late for the dignity of the 
funeral drive homewards. They foresaw the drink that 
must, for them, fittingly end this sad passage in life. 
A wage-earner had died and his father was a little 
aggrieved by life. He disliked Mrs. Hoey for he felt that 
she was in league in some unspoken way with his wife and 
other women against the just supremacy of man. 

Dempsy called out, ‘‘ Will you stir yourself?” in a 
commanding voice. The mothers walked faster, wad- 
dling a little. 

“‘T always tried to please poor Christy,” Mrs. Dempsy 
gasped, “‘ humour him I did indeed. He wanted a pig’s 
cheek, dying as he was, an’ I walked a mile to get it and 
boiled it that night, and he only to take a peck at it. 
‘Oh! Mother, I can’t,’ he said so pitiful. I knew then 
he’d do no good.” 

“* You'll die easy thinking of it. Never mind that man 
of yours, let him shout! We’ll come back here, you and 
me, for it’s real peaceful, no contentions. I'd live and die 
here. . . . We’re here, Mr. Dempsy, don’t waste your 
breath calling. It was a lovely funeral he got, the poor 
boy.” W. M. Letts. 


—<—<—$—$——— > 
The Gramophone | ¢ 


WueEN “mechanical” music, as represented by ¢ 

gramophone and the wireless, first. became popular, ¢g te br 
purists deplored what they called the flooding of the ae js 
with fifth-rate sound, leading, they said, to a debasj ry : 
aesthetic standards all round. Of course there are ma 





who prefer reading the score by their fireside to hearing § acl 
Henry Wood conduct a Beethoven Symphony, and from } 
their point of view almost anything would be vulgar if more e 


than one in a thousand could enjoy it ; but apart from these “ 
no one can be blind to the astonishing spread of Musica] , 
appreciation in the last few years. The effect of Wirelesg 
has been to pack the Promenade concerts so that hund 
were turned away from hearing the Ninth Symphony, whi, 
companies such as H.M.V. and Columbia are among thy hi 
greatest educators of the age. To play through their iss Se: 
of last month for example, is to wonder how they can produce 
what they do and pay dividends of sixty per cent., if England 
is as unmusical as we are told. I cannot give my Teader g 
more vivid impression of the effect of mechanical music a5 
a dispenser of beauty than by considering a programme made 
up of records issued during October. I have chosen oy § 
thirty records capable of producing three hours and a half | 
of music and in every case the recording may be regarded ¥ 
as excellent. sh 
First we have a symphony, the Tchaikowsky Patheic oF 
conducted by Otto Fried and issued by Columbia on fy — ™ 
records ; the interpretation is a little timid, as if thos 
responsible were afraid of making too much noise, but fhe i" 
recording is good and it is significant that Columbia haye 


cut the price from 6s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. a record thereby aiming duc 
at a bigger public. It is the only really ‘ popular” work the 
on our programme. om 

Next, we have a really good organ record, Parry’s Bridal Led 
March, played in St. Paul’s Cathedral by Dr. Marchant“ 
(H.M.V.); a Bach D minor fugue is on the other side. The ber 


value of this is as much sentimental as musical, for the echo takes B 
away from the detail but adds to the ** atmosphere.” Records 


such as this must not be played on small gramophones; Pa 
they require an instrument big enough to thunder without = 
flinching. Pert 

The violin is represented by one of the very best violin oy 
records ever issued, a Chaconne by Vitali, magnificently bs 
played by Jelli d’Aranyi (Columbia); the recording is a tune 
exactly life-like performance. Though not as good, Huber ,,., 
mann’s record of a Sarasate Romanza Andaluza (Columbia) j,i 
is above the average, but the other side is a Mazurka, hj, 


Zarzycki, of doubtful merit. Then there is the Brahms violin Ti 
sonata in A played by Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel 










(H.M.V., three records 9s.); the last record at least should k¥ x : 
bought by everyone and the whole work has a serious beauty) je, 
adequately interpreted and recorded. : And 

Piano records are the most disappointing of all at preset) oho, 
but Harold Bauer produces for H.M.V. the best records df) op ¢ 
Beethoven’s Appassionata Sonata that I have heard. You pac, 
may or may not like Bauer’s interpretation, but the recordin) 9+ +} 
is on a high level. So is that of Rachmaninoff’s playing (9) gong 
Polka de W.R. and Tchaikowsky’s Troika en Traine) pleg 
also issued by H.M.V. Good piano records are so rare thai) 9)) «, 
it is advisable to hear these. chor 

Columbia give us the Schumann string quartet in A minty) sett; 
played by the Capet quartet on three records: a welcom§y yoy) 
addition to any chamber music collection but not to be bougi 
before certain other gaps have been filled. That the las 
movement is dull is not the fault of the recording, but eithe 
= the players or of the composer ; the first movement is ty 

est. 

We come now to the voice: my choice of single records! 
Heddle Nash singing two airs from Mozart’s Don Giovani 
(Columbia) and Nina Koschetz in two airs from the Heb 
liturgy (H.M.V.). The first is the best thing yet done by ti ., 
English tenor, and Jl mio tesoro is not to be missed; 1 Sir,- 
second contains Lili, Eili, and a mourning prayer, both hauntig Was 5 
and sad. But it is Parlophone who have given us the més tone 
important vocal contribution; Lotte Lehmann _ singl have 
Schumann’s Frauenliebe und Leben cycle on four recor and 
This is one of the best recordings of lieder that we have ane 

l 





far better than the previous issues of the same songs. Thow 
I advise every lover of these songs to buy the album, I ml 
complain bitterly of the accompaniments, not only is t! 
crime to have a skeleton orchestra at the feast—Schumal 
songs are almost invariably duets for voice and piano— 
that orchestra has missed the correct feeling, especially 
final sad page.. But even this does not spoil the beauty’ 
the singing. 

I have kept to the last the Delius records. Columbia # 
in part responsible for his festival and we shall doubtlé 
get a good many more recordings next month. So far we hit 
Beecham conducting Brigg Fair on two records from Colum! 
and In a Summer Garden and A Song before Sunrise on 
H.M.V. records. Whether you buy them will depend 
your feeling about Delius, but in both eases- the: recording 
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really excellent. An even less popular work is Delius’s Violin 
ita played for H.M.V. by May Harrison and Arnold Bax on 


yonata j 
eames Nothing could more clearly illustrate the change 





Y the prought about by the gramophone than the appearance of 
certain [| records such as these, and it is amusing to think that though 
Ountry thoven had to wait for his centenary to get really wide 
ing of city, Delius, thanks to Columbia and the B.B.C., has 


ee is rag are 
achieved it in his life time. 
[ have attempted in this article to give a list of current 


1 rds, not merely as an indication of what my readers will 


convention. In fact, I got a little bored with the compliments 
and insults which were fired from star to star. 

But The Hollywood Revue is obviously a very successful 
mechanical entertainment. it has variety, comedy—some- 
times wit—sob-stuff (in not too large doses), and above all 
perpetual movement. It is this last quality which more than 
anything else holds the attention of the audience, and which 
merits our admiration. There is a pleasant informality in the 
way in which one turn changes into another, some “ catchy ” 
| tunes and some dangerous dancing. It is all very gay, irrele- 
vant and distracting. As I have said, it is this sort of enter- 
tainment which is most suitable and capable of success in the 
talking film medium. 

The most outstanding criticism of The Hollywood Revue 
seems to me to be that there is an entire absence of beauty in 
it, even the beautiful stars seem to be so far away that their 
beauty has for the most part to be left to the imagination. 
And this is difficult to avoid when the whole stage with its 
chorus and setting is shown on the comparatively small screen, 
or else we are given a close-up of the star against whatever 
background may happen to be there—generally the stairs 
at the back of the stage. There seemed to be no design in the 
construction of this revue; there was no picture which 
pleased one’s eye ; the only pattern which seemed to me at 
all satisfying was that made by the drilling white legs of the 
chorus. If more thought were given to the background and 
setting of the performers, an entertainment of this kind 
would be more pleasing to the senses. 










































if more be well advised to purchase, but also as an indication of the 
n these * highbrow stuff,” which, apparently, it pays the companies 
Musical to produce in ever increasing quantity. Who can say after 
Niteless |) reading the list that there is not a marked improvement of 
indreds taste and increase of appreciation of music in England as a 
While  gesult of the enterprise of the gramophone companies and 
ng the | the B.B.C. ? 
r issues Joun LANGDON-DavIEs. 
roduce 
aie 

er a 
= The Cinema 
made 
eN oUt F [STar-GazinG.] 

a halt | Arthe Empire Theatre, where The Hollywood Revue is being 
garded | chown, it is possible to gaze from 12 a.m. to 12 p.m. almost 
Pathe continuously upon a regular galaxy of stars. Stars of such 

ete, magnitude as Marion Davies, Norma Shearer, John Gilbert, 

"1 five puster Keaton, shine perhaps most brightly, but the com- 
; thos: y in which we find them is of almost equal brilliance. 
Dut. the Fach star as it shoots into the limelight to do its turn is intro- 
ia have queed to the audience. There is much “ gagging’ around 
Aiming these introductions, and a perpetual clamouring among the 

work cast for the greatest and most startling publicity. All this is 
: Bri rt of the fun, but I could not help wondering sometimes 
a whether I was not watching some cinema artists’ advertising 


CELIA SIMPSON, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Moscow. 
[To the Editor of the SpecratorR.] 


Sir,—The signature of the Anglo-Soviet protocol in London 
was welcomed here as a success for Soviet diplomacy, but the 
tone of newspaper comment was more restrained than might 
have been expected. It is fully realized in Moscow that long 
and arduous negotiations must take. place before any per- 
a and satisfactory settlement can be reached, and 
although Soviet amour propre was gratified by Mr. Henderson’s 
Willingness to renew diplomatic relations beforehand, so that 
subsequent discussions might be carried on “in complete 
— equality,” as the phrase goes here, a certain measure 
a rertainty persists and will not be wholly dispelled until 

exchange of ambassadors, with the approval of Parliament, 

mes a fait accompli. 

€ truth of the matter is that Russia believed, and to a 


yeauty & 





mbia am tain extent continues to believe, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
doubtle _ Was far less eager to renew relations with the U.S.S.R. 
r we hav it N its pre-election pledges would seem to indicate, and that 
Colum) tae, decided to do so under pressure of the rank and file 
se On in the Labour Party and of business interests anxious to share 
end up fo € Soviet industria] expansion. It is not unlikely, there- 
cording Si “re, that the Soviet terms to-day will be somewhat stiffer than 





those of the MacDonald-Krassin agreement of 1924, which, 
if your correspondent’s information is correct, is regarded by 
Moscow as little more than a general foundation on which to 
build negotiations. On one point in particular, that of debts 
and claims, it may be taken for granted that this country 
will refuse to contemplate any system of, payments by. the 
Soviet which does not involve at least an equivalent advance 
of British capital, in the form of a loan or long-term credits. 

There has been, however, a gradual but quite perceptibl 
change in the Soviet attitude towards the Labour Governmen 
in the past few weeks. There is still a considerable degree of 
mistrust, bordering at times on hostility, but in much of the 
public comment there now appears a new note of respect, 
not openly expressed but to be read between the lines. 

This is no doubt due to the success of the Hague Conference, 
which Moscow confidently expected to fail—the Press here 
was full of sneers at ‘‘ victors squabbling over spoils,” and 
“the breakdown of post-War capitalist stabilization ’”—but 
also to the improvement in Anglo-American relations, as 
shown by the visit of Mr. MacDonald to the United States. 
It has long been an article of faith in Communist dogma that 
Anglo-American rivalry would lead sooner or later to war, 
and much as Moscow professes to despise “* pacifist gestures ” 
or ‘ pseudo-disarmament,” Soviet statesmen are too clear- 
sighted to miss the significance of recent events. 

The internal situation in Russia presents curious anomalies. 
On one hand the first of the five fiscal years, linked together 
in a comprehensive budget programme called the “ Five Years 
Plan,” or more colloquially, “ Pyatiletka,” was concluded on 
September 30th with unexpectedly good results as far as 
industrial expansion is concerned. Industrial production 
was found to have increased not by 21.4 per cent., as planned, 
but by 24 per cent., and there was an even more striking gain 
in the proportion of socialized or collective agriculture, which 
rose from 2 per cent. of all land cultivated in the year 1927-28 
to 10 per cent. this autumn. Against that, however, the 
quality of goods produced was not kept up to standard, and 
the planned reductions in first costs were not achieved. It 
was found necessary, too, to increase the volume of paper 
currency by upwards of eight hundred and fifty million roubles 
during the past twelve months without a corresponding increase 
in gold reserve, which has produced many of the phenomena 
of inflation. Finally, the disparity between prices of food 
products and manufactured goods and the inefficiency of 
distribution and sales on the part of the co-operatives, which 
have largely replaced private traders, have brought about so 
considerable a shortage of foodstuffs that almost everything 
is now rationed on a card system, including breadstuffs, 
despite an excellent harvest. 

As days pass it becomes more and more clear that the 
Kremlin is determined to force socialism upon this country 
willy-nilly, and no means are neglected to destroy the Old 
and establish the New. Thus it was recently decided to 
abolish Sunday altogether and introduce a new calendar 
of six five-day weeks per month—the “ unbroken working 
week ” as it is called. Each worker or employee (later each 
schoolchild too) will have one free day in every five, the day 
remaining constant throughout the year, but so arranged 
that one-fifth of the population will have its holiday each 
day of the week, thus abolishing the general weekend holiday 
with its religious and family associations. For the time 
being the old names, Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 
will be retained, but it is planned to change them at the begin- 
ning of 1931, when the reform is to become effective throughout 
the Union, to Hammer, Sickle, Star, &c. The remaining 
five days in the year will be Bolshevik Holidays, “ outside 
the calendar” (the Anniversary of Lenin’s death and the 
Revolution, the first of May, &c.). Leap year, also outside 
the calendar, will be ‘‘ Industrialization Day,’? presumably to 
be celebrated by working. During 1930 the new calendar 
and the old will function side by side, which is likely to prove 
no less confusing than it sounds. 

A remarkable play has just been produced by the Meyerhold 
theatre called Komandarm II (the second army commander), 
written some years ago in verse by the post-revolutionary poet 
Selvinski. -Meyerhold, as a good communist, always likes to 
give his productions a topical tone, and as at present there is 
much discussion in the communist party between the 
intellectual and the proletarian elements, he has utilized— 
and developed—Selvinski’s play, in which the action is based 
on a struggle between the proletarian commander of a red 
partisan force, Choob, and his rival, the intellectual Okommy. 
The stage setting is novel and successful, but attempts to 
improve the already poor acoustics of the theatre have 
lamentably failed. For some unknown reason all actors, or at 
any rate all Russian actors, raise their voices when declaiming 
verse. The result is that the audience literally does not hear 
clearly more than three words in ten. This drawback is 
somewhat remedied by the fact that Selvinski’s play is already 
fairly familiar to the more cultured Moscow public, but its 
most dramatic moments are spoilt by a chaos of incompre- 
hensible noise. 

Your Moscow CORRESPONDENT. 

Moscow, October 10th, 1929 
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American Notes of the Week 


(By Cable) 


THe PRESIDENT versus PATRONAGE. 
PresipENt Hoover has been widely commended for 
Teiterating in a letter to an official of the Republican State 
Committee of Florida his view that merit and not political 
patronage must determine appointments to public offices. 
It is a sore subject and one in respect of which the President 
and some Republican Party leaders are not at all in harmony. 
President Hoover has been particularly anxious, for example, 
in pursuance of his desire for stricter law enforcement, to 
keep Federal judicial appointments free from political influence. 
But the pressure of politicians has been too strong for him 
in several instances. Against his wishes the nominees of 
local political leaders have just been recommended for vacant 
judgeships in Kansas and Pennsylvania. Claudius Huston, 
the new Chairman of the Republican National Committee, 
has recently held private conferences with regular Republicans 
in the Senate who are dissatisfied with the President's failure 
to consult them before recommending for appointments. 
An effort is being made to reach a compromise which, while 
recognizing legitimate local claims, will not violate the 
general principle upon which President Hoover insists. 

* * * * 
Fascism AND U.S.A. 

A resolution introduced into the Senate calling for an 
inquiry into the alleged activities of Fascist organizations 
in the United States has been followed by a prompt but 
guarded intimation that the State Department has the matter 
under consideration. Widespread interest has been aroused 
by numerous accounts of the methods said to be employed 
by the Italian Government and Fascist organizations to 
retain the allegiance of Italo-Americans and to penalize those 
who wished to become or have become American citizens: 


American citizens of Italian descent visiting Italy are said. 


to have been forced to join the Italian Army or imprisoned 
for lack of sympathy with Fascist activities. For similar 
reasons other Italians resident in the United States are said 
to be subject to boycott and intimidation by Fascists while 
their relatives in Italy have been penalized. The Italian 
Ambassador denies that Fascist organizations in the United 
States oppose Americanization and adds that the difficulties 
which have arisen as to military service are disappearing. 
The issue as to the alleged molestation of non-Fascist Italia 
in the United States remains. : 
oS * * * 

CoLLEGE ATMILETICS. 

As was natural a chorus of indignant protests has come 
from college presidents, faculty members and _ professional 
coaches against the Report of the Carnegie Foundation on 
American College Athletics. The charges of commercialism, 
preferential treatment in recruiting, and of subsidizing and 
on special occasions drugging players to bring them to the 
desired pitch of intensity are specific, and names are given. 
The protests declare variously that the Report is false and 
misleading, a violation of confidence, out-of-date, and 
unscientific in method. At the same time a number of pro- 
minent edu’ tors endorse and welcome the findings and urge 
that it is higu vime for colleges and schools to unite in a common 
effort to stamp out the practices complained of and bring 
about the revival of a more healthy spirit. Editorial comment 
is generally overwhelmingly favourable to the Report, the 
newspapers declaring that the conditions noted are familiar 
to everyone with a knowledge of the subject and have been 
for some time. Indeed, except that the Report is more 
detailed, the charges which it makes are identical with what 
has been said over and over again in the past by innumerable 
authorities, including the Chief Justice of the United States, 
and many educators. It is generally felt that ultimately 
the Report will have a substantial effect and will strengthen 
the hands of educators who have been striving for some time 
to effect local reforms, but have found the odds against them 


too strong. 
* * * * 


Tur Late Mr. Tuomas HAstTIncs. 
In the death of Mr. Thomas Hastings America has lost one 
of the greatest architects she has produced. Hastings. who had 


practised in New York since 1885, was a leader in the rev; 
of architecture which has been an outstanding deve 

in the United States during the past forty or fifty 
He was never an enthusiast for the skyscraper, alt, 
oddly enough, one of the most admired of all of them was thy 
work of his firm. Frequently he protested against munis 
authorities who, as he said, could not “ see the good seng 
and economic justice of limiting within reason the height ¢ 
buildings.” Such considerations always entered into his om 
work, in which he sought with conspicuous success to combine 
utility and beauty in a scholarly regard for tradition and qj 
responsiveness to modern needs and the environment in wh; 
his work was to stand. The New York Public Library, thy 
Senate House and office buildings in Washington, the Pon 





De Leon and Alcazar Hotels at St. Augustine, Florida, and the § 


Arlington Memorial Amphitheatre are among many notably 
examples of his art. 

* * * 
PLAYGOERS’ MANNERS. 


Miss Jane Cowl, the actress, and Mr. Christopher More 
have been in hot debate on the subject of playgoers’ mannen, 
It all began with the Morley revivals at Hoboken, on the oth 
side of the Hudson, of old-time melodramas done with 4 
spice of sophisticated satire. Mr. Morley and his collaborates 
have succeeded in making their out-of-the-way theatn 
a fashionable resort for New York’s intellectuals and junio 
smart set. A convention of the place is that it shall be uncon, 
ventional and that players and playgoers alike shall refyy 
to interpret the melodramas with solemn literalism. Audieng; 
have been encouraged to enter into the spirit of the thing 
further by venting their opinions and feelings pointedly ani 
audibly as the performances progressed. To Mr. Morley this 


is excellent fun. He glories in having recaptured somethin 


of the gusto of Elizabethan times in that, as he claims, he hi 
aroused the modern playgoer from a merely passive to whi 
he calls a healthy participative state. To Miss Cowl iti 


simply plain bad manners. Noisy audiences, she contend!” , 
mB ever, t 


may be all very well in movie houses and cabareis, but ti 
encourage them in the legitimate theatre is to permit then 


to coarsen themselves, embarrass the players and seriouj” h 


; produc 
. much 


playgoers and rob the theatre of its artistry and glamour, 
* * * * 


Cuicaco Civic SHAKESPEARE. 


A corner has been found in Chicago’s magnificent nev ; 


Civic Opera Building to establish a theatre for the Chica 
Civic Shakespeare Society. The theatre has a seating capaci 
for 800, and is furnished with up-to-date equipment. Begi 
ning next month, Shakespeare plays are to be given ¢ 
night, excepting Sunday, until February, with regular season 
to follow in subsequent years. A wealthy benefactor hi 
been found to agree to meet any deficits which may be in 
during the next few years at least, and a number of oth 
citizens of Chicago are giving their support. The aim is 
make Shakespearean drama available at a minimum 0% 
to all, and, in particular, to school children. 
time, the Chicago Civic Opera Company, in a desire to 
courage wider interest in opera, has arranged to broade 
many of its performances during the 1929-30 season, ove 
chain of broadcast stations. 

* * * * 
Mr. Sinciair LewIs. 

The author of Main Street and Babbitt has been maki 
his peace with the Rotarians and they with him. A cepiil 
an invitation to a Rotary lunch the other day in Ver 
where he has a country home, Mr. Sinclair Lewis delight 
his hearers by a speech in which he praised Vermont 3" 
one place in all the world where he would care to spend , 
rest of his days. But he bade his hearers beware of spo! 
it with such evidences of modern progress as concrete 10% 
hot dog stands and bill-boards and the “ mania which wo 
have a town of 4,000 twice as good as a town of 2,000, 
city of 100,000 fifty times as good as a town of 2,000.” 

Your New Yorx CorrEsronDixh 

New York, Wednesday, October 30th, 
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The League of Nations 


The Permanent Central Opium Board 


THE Permanent Central Opium Board constituted last Janu- 
ary under the Geneva Convention of 1925 has now held three 
gessions—the last of them ended on October 11th—and its 
members are getting to grips with a subject the bewildering 
complexity of which none of them can have fully realized. 
The third session was concerned chiefly with the ques- 
tion of the annual returns which the 1925 Convention 
empowers the Board to call for from the signatory States 
and, though most of the deliberations were carried on in 
private, the proceedings of the public meetings indicate that 
the task of compiling a water-tight statistical form has proved 
by no means easy. 
DirricuLTIES OF ADMINISTRATION. 

The trouble is that the 1925 Convention itself is not water- 
: tight. Medicinal opium, for example, has been excluded 
from the list of drugs about which governments are obliged 
Ea to supply information to the Board. Again, seizures of 
© drugs in the illicit traffic are only to be reported if they are 
' made at the frontier. If the traffickers elude the vigilance 





er of the Customs authorities but are caught later in the interior, 
e othe the Central Board is not supposed to hear anything about 
with ,f them. Nothing need be said about the amount of raw opium 
orator and coca leaves used in the manufacture of tinctures, &c. 
theatnim Yet @ very large part—one authority puts it at eighty per 
junio cent—of the raw opium imported into European countries 
uncon. and legitimately consumed is used in the form of tinctures 
refus and extracts. Moreover, cocaine can be manufactured from 
dienes South American (not Javan) coca leaves in any kitchen at 
thing the rate of one kilo of cocaine per 100 kilos of coca leaves. 
ly and The shrub grows wild in several countries, notably Bolivia and 
ey th Peru, and there is no means of checking the quantity of leaves 
thing harvested since neither Bolivia nor Peru supplies the necessary 
heh iformation. 

> wha Another difficulty is the fact that the number of different _ 
ite, tugs which can be manufactured from the opium poppy 
ntengp) 20d coca leaves is little less than legion. Apart from this, how- 
but we ever there are quite a number of these derivatives, codeine for 
t then! example, which are useless to the illicit trafficker and are 
seriou? therefore quite naturally not included in the list of preparations 


» on which statistics are required. But some of these harmless 
» products can be reconverted_ into habit-forming drugs without 
» much trouble. 
' Yet another snag for the unfortunate Board is the impos- 
; sibility at present of getting the countries to compile their 
|) statistics in a uniform way. The Board has already asked 
for, and in many cases actually received, two quarterly returns 
per’) of exports and imports, so no doubt it has already had some 
n cal) practical experience of this difficulty. Some countries do 
not send statistics at all. Several signatories to the 
)) Convention have not yet passed the necessary legislation to 
cum enable them to supply the whole of the information required. 


f out Some of those at a distance from Geneva not unnaturally 

nS") send their returns in somewhat late. One country will 

m CK describe as “ raw ’ opium what another will call “‘ medicinal ” 

¢ Si Opium. There is a difference of opinion about the meaning 

oe of the word “ consumption.’”’ Sometimes, when a consign- 
ta 


ment of drugs is exported at the end of the period with which 

over the return deals, it does not appear in the statistics of the 

a importing country until the following period. Some countries 

include the weight of packing material, as for example, the 

glass containers of the liquid preparations, while others 

maki €Xclude it. Who again ought to submit returns for such 

Places as Liechtenstein, Andorra, Vatican City, Monaco and 

80 forth which are in Customs unions with their neighbours ? 

jighty At present it would seem that the figures are sometimes 
as tig Sent twice over and sometimes not at all. 


ceptil 


>rMiO 


ahs Conprtions or Success. 

or It need not be imagined, however, from this formidable, 
wal though greatly abridged, list that the Geneva Opium Con- 
0,0 vention of 1925 is unworkable. Given the necessary tact and 


" efficiency on the part of the Board and corresponding good 
; will, coupled with the desire to co-operate, on the part of the 
hations of the world, the Convention is quite workable. 
Whether the necessary conditions exist as yet still remains to be 


)ENT: 






seen. Meanwhile excessive optimism is obviously not war- 
ranted by the facts. 

Another matter which occupied the attention of the Central 
Board was the proposal of the British Delegation in the Fifth 
Committee of the Assembly last month to ask the Advisory 
Committee on Opium to go into the question of holding an 
international conference on the limitation of the manufacture 
of drugs. This, however, is not the direct concern of the 
Board, and it is expected that the Advisory Committee will 
meet in January to discuss the matter. There does not 
seem much prospect of the conference being called before next 
October. Meanwhile, what it will do when it meets forms an 
interesting subject for surmise. It is already certain that 
some of the countries participating will take the line that it is 
useless to reduce production unless the illicit channels are 
closed at the same time. The argument is something like this : 
imagine the total world production of habit-forming drugs 
going into a reservoir with two outlet pipes, one for the 
legitimate and the other for the illegitimate trade. If you 
reduce the total amount in the reservoir without closing the 
illegitimate pipe, you must inevitably reduce the amount 
available from your reservoir for the legitimate trade, thereby 
necessitating enhanced prices for the people you say are 
entitled to a regular supply. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal to be said for this argument, 
But how is the illicit traffic to be stopped ? Clearly, the only 
inviolable way is to have an untappable pipe-line from field 
and factory right into the legitimate consumer’s arm or 
stomach. This involves an impeccable staff at the factory and 
impeccable cultivators ; impeccable transport men, govern- 
ment officials, Customs House officers, warehousemen, doctors, 
nurses and chemists. Can any nation say that such a con- 
dition exists within its borders to-day ? And if it did exist 
somewhere, there would still be knaves outside looking for 
ill and easily gotten gains. Although England probably 
has as clean a sheet as any country in the world in 
this respect, it is by no means immune from infection. Not 
many years ago, for instance, it was suddenly discovered that 
the opium poppy was being grown on quite a considerable 
seale in a quiet country district not fifty miles from London 
to the great financial benefit (for a brief period only) of a 
certain local chemist. 


Tue EpucatTionaL Metuop. 

The only real and permanent remedy for the drug evil is to 
educate the public mind away from any desire for narcotics 
and to abolish the social and economic conditions which foster 
their use as a convenient means of escaping for a time from 
the sordidness of every-day existence. Until the leaven of 
such a programme has worked its way well into the dough of 
human experience, preventive work on a large scale will be 
necessary, for demand always brings a supply in its train, and 
then the supply itself works up an increased demand. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty which the Central Board 
and its coadjutors in the Home Offices of the world have to 
face in their struggle against the drug menace is that if you 
suppress or curtail manufacture in one place it promptly 
springs up in another—invariably somewhere less accessible 
than before. Thus, there is now a morphia factory in Persia. 
Another has recently been started in Constantinople. Inci- 
dentally, Turkey has not adhered to the Geneva Convention 
and cannot be arraigned before the Bar of the League as she 
is not a member. Moreover, she grows vast quantities of 
opium herself, and if her own production is not enough there 
is more to be had from Serbian Macedonia. Doubtless the 
poppy would also flourish in South Russia. At present there 
js nothing that the Central Board can do about it, except tell 
the world. The public opinion of the world, if well and truly 
stirred, may be relied upon in time to work the oracle, even in 
Turkey. But it must be an informed public opinion, conscious, 
though not too much in awe, of the many and serious difficul- 
ties ; enthusiastic and persevering, but not impatient. Per- 


haps the chief task of the Central Board, and one which it has 
not yet tackled, will be to educate world public opinion on 
these lines, 


A. G. L. 
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Country Life 


Ow versus HAwK. 

A surprising example of the militant prowess of that 
unwelcome invader, the little owl, has been recorded in my 
neighbourhood. A landowner walking, gun in hand, along 
the edge of one of his woods, saw a hawk stoop at a smaller 
bird. There was a flurry in the air as the two met and both 
disappeared. He entered the wood to discover the sequel, 
and as he approached the place a bird rose and he shot it. 
It proved to be a small owl, that terror of our young birds ; 
and to his entire amazement as he walked forward he came 
upon the body of the hawk, a sparrow-hawk, killed stone 
dead by the grip of a claw at the back of the neck. The 
owl, at which the sparrow-hawk had struck, had killed his 
attacker. The marvel will leap to the intelligence of anyone 
who has handled one of these small owls. They are just feathers 
and claws and beak, weighing only a few ounces. That they 
can kill a sparrow-hawk seems outside the range of all 
probability ; but of the authenticity of this incident there is 
no question, 

* * * * 
“ An EAGLE IN THE AIR.” 

I cannot forbear to tell another, and a prettier story of the 
way of a bird in the air; one of Solomon’s four marvels. 
It was enacted before the eyes of one of the kest sportsmen 
it is my fortune to know. He was fishing in Scotland in a 
stream running below a high cliff, from which flew out the 
most splendid bird he had ever seen, a golden eagle, hovering 
“in the light of its golden wings.’ Soon another golden 
eagle flew out and half hovered some distance over the first. 
Both were quite close and as he watched a smaller bird fell 
from the upper of the two eagles. He thought it must have 
been held in the talons, and for a moment that it was a victim. 
But soon the true interpretation became plain. The dropped 
burden was a young eagle, and as it half fell, half flew, it 
was caught on the back of the lower bird. 
parents changed places, the one with the baby on its back 
flew upwards and the other downwards ; and the manoeuvre 
was repeated. The ghillie explained: ‘“‘ We have seen golden 
eagles teaching their young to fly.” The incident was quoted as 
the finest spectacle of a life time of observation of wild 
animals. 

* * * * 


This habit of the eagle, though few of us have the luck to 
see it, has stirred the wonder of observers in many countries 
for several thousand years ; but I have never before heard an 
eye-witness’s account within Britain. The locus classicus, 
in Deuteronomy xxx1I. 11, will be known to many. I have 
quoted it more than once: “ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings—so the Lord.” The eagle 
in Scotland to-day educates its young exactly as the eagle in 
Palestine before the birth of Christ. 

* * * x 


STRATFORD MENDACITIES. 

- It is to be hoped that the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England will call attention to a serious and immediate 
threat against the amenities of Stratford-on-Avon. The 
Welcombe Estate, which starts from the outskirts of Stratford 
and covers several adjacent parishes, has been sold, and is 
to be dispersed in small lots by auction on November 22nd. 
Welcombe Park is a beautiful spot, and its abrupt little hills 
and slopes command views characteristic of that wooded and 
rolling West Midland country. Along its border runs the 
one unspoilt approach to Stratford. The whole is a typical 
bit of Shakespeare’s England. The borders of the road are 
now to be cut up into building lots; and the park and its 
slopes are almost certain to be bought in small lots. The 
result might be fatal to the most English place in England and 
the most popular with visitors from overseas. To put the 
lowest argument first: the cash value of this park is vastly 
higher than its sale value, however exalted that may be. It 
is much more essential to save this approach than, say, to 
build a pretentious theatre. We cannot permit this Shakes- 
pearean jewel to be set in a ring of what Carlyle called ‘* con- 
crete mendacities ” ; or in Cobbeitt’s metaphor, must we make 
a Wen even of Stratford ? 


Then the two* 













0 
——— —- 
OxFORD AND SQUIRRELS. 
The group of young biologists at Oxford who are invest} 
gating the “ periodicity ” of our wild mammals are parti a 
anxious to have information about squirrels, brown op CON 
Especially they want to know whether any dead or diay : 
squirrels have been found, with particulars. Their question, 
naire contains also the following: are red squirrels or Sir,— 
squirrels more or less numerous in your neighbourhog) fe and 
Have you any observation of any damage done by tithe the di 
species to plants, animals or birds? Any information (wit fp abroad 
special emphasis on squirrels and field voles) about any of Une 
the rodents should be sent to A. D. Middleton, Departmen courag 
of Zoology, University Museum, Oxford. § taxatic 
* * * * them | 
FARMERS AND SCHOOLCHILDREN. a 
The really astonishing proof of the beneficial effec ¢ high | 
milk on children has had-at least one sequel which Promises policy 
well both for the urban consumer and the rural produc” tke 
Small bottles, holding about one-third of a pint, with a stray hee? 
through the cork, have been devised for direct sale to schol = 
children. The bottles cost 1d.; and are becoming mor bo 
and more popular especially with London infants. Aboy rane 
2,000,000 gallons a year are now sold in this way, thoug - ae 
the experiment is young. In some smaller towns—a pointy = fs 
emphasised by the Farmer and Stockbreeder—the dairy fare pg 
himself supplies the school. He gets 2s. a gallon for his mik — 
and the bottles are not dear. The Milk Publicity Couns pes 
has hit on a really fruitful idea; and it should be capa ne ’ 
of great extension. It would be well if all managers of school aa 
paid active attention to the scheme. It should exert, Me in 
most beneficial influence on the health of the growing me, 
““Much may be done” with an Englishman as well ass a 
Scotsman—pace Dr. Johnson—* if he be caught young”; rs 
and the doctors have proved to us within the last few years thit BP yocour 
the effect of milk on growing youth is almost mystic. Tk¥) made 
new outlet should be a real godsend to our dairy farmers, WJ) i+ an, 
suffer much from the vast consumption in the towns of skimmel “ the 
milk contained in foreign tins. 5 Comm 
* * * * It i 
Tue Fruits or THe Sun. . — 
The one remaining harvest that is to prove the quality of th) nm 2 
most wonderful summer within memory is sugar-beet. 1) a 
some farms the quality is super-excellent, and in general i : oa 
may be safely inferred that the sugar content will be altogetha 
beyond the British normal, indeed, so young is the industry, 7 nn 
beyond any British record. In samples taken from one field, 7 Car 
the content was found to be well over nineteen per cett, Daal 





an extraordinary achievement on the part both of thy aie 


selectors of seed and of the farmer concerned. One m0” 










pointed out to me with great pride, was exactly a yard il wey 
length ; and when one considers the rootlets that exteil naest 
below this, one can surely understand how the foreign grow, sec 
especially in France, came to regard the crop not only #9 p,, 





valuable in itself, but as a “‘ sub-soiler ” superior to the be) 4), 
cultivator or deepest plough. It is becoming a standaly a te 
belief that the tops, an invaluable food, should be left lyi Ewe lo 
for a fortnight before they are fed to sheep. It is alm¥—) 
ludicrous to watch the greed with which they fall upon tl The I 
relic scalps of the beet. taken 

* * * * tackle 
other 
is evi 
direct 
men ¢ 
guidin 













Looking back on the effects of a hot summer, we may 
that it produced exceptional crops of wheat, hops, aul 
sugar-beet ; of nuts, walnuts, and beechmast. If we & 
the word crop of animals, partridges and daddy-long 
must be added! Some sorts of berries are superabundatl 
















I have a sweetbriar hedge that looks like an orange wal: Se 
paper ; there is scarcely a break in the mass of colour. The other 
Pyracanthus is so weighted with berry that it breaks its om all 
very tough shoots. Some countrymen infer that we si satis 
have a hard winter. For the moment it is enough that the ms 
have had October frosts severe enough to kill our beans a™ ‘oe 
marrows, our dahlias and even chrysanthemums. ™ “i 
woods, green as summer till October 26th, will be bare™4 ‘ 
trice. Wo 





W. Beacu TuHoMAs 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Lelters of the length of one of our‘ News of the Week” paragraphs are often more read, and therefore more 
effective, than those which fill treble the space. They should be written clearly on one side of the paper only.] 


CONSERVATISM AND FINANCIAL POLICY 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
§ir,—Conservatives are lamenting the defeat of their party, 
and are at present without a constructive policy to mect 
the difficulties which confront the nation at home and 
abroad. 

Unemployment and under-employment are sapping the 
courage and skill of those who labour in the factory. High 

F taxation is crippling the professional classes, and leading 
them to limit their families. The enterprise of our manu- 
facturers is curbed by the uncertain supply of credit at 
high rates of interest alleged to be due to the monetary 
policy of those who finance their competitors. The merchant 
js still confronted with tariff barriers raised by those who 
are most insistent upon the need for co-operation across 
national frontiers. So much for the situation at home. 

When we turn to world politics, how confusing they appear, 
and how difficult it is to grasp what principles guide our rulers ! 
At one moment we are encouraged to hail the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as a national hero for asserting national 
claims. The next moment we are expected to congratulate 
the Prime Minister upon his success in explaining that the 
nation is eager to make sacrifices to promote international 
good will. Moreover, the Bank of England’s stock of gold, 
which regulates the supply of credit to our industries, appears 
to be alternately drained by investors in the United States 
and in France, according to whether British policy indicates 
independence of or subservience to American influences. 
Finally, although school children are still taught the world- 
wide character of the British Empire and the immense 
resources at its command, no noticeable advance has been 
made in recent years towards economic co-operation within 
it, and only defeat has awoken some Conservative leaders 

to the realization that the British nations as yet form a 

» Commonwealth only in name. 

|  Itis time that the nation was instructed by its leaders as to 

> where it stands and where it is going. While the Conservatives 

_ are discussing and arguing over plans and policies, we do well 
to ask them a simple question : Where do they wish to lead 

us? A policy should have an objective; and policies at 
| home and abroad, in the different fields of diplomacy, com- 
| merce and administration, should have a common objective. 
| What is the objective ? 

Can our difficulties be resolved into a single problem— 
namely, how to release the immense productive power of 

| modern industry so as to secure for the peoples a higher 


')) standard of living both cultural and material without creating 


MA 


that rivalry for markets and territory which culminates in 
war? If that is indeed the objective, we shall not begin to 
move towards it until we cease to shirk the problem of finance. 
For everyone who pretends to the slightest acquaintance with 
the course of world politics is now aware that financial policy 
is the decisive factor in all policy, and that, for example, if 

» we look after the consumers’ purchasing-power, unemploy- 
ment will look after itself. It is true that the Conferences at 
The Hague and Baden-Baden, and the inquiries to be under- 
taken in India and in this country, indicate an intention to 
tackle constructively this problem of finance. But, on the 
other hand, the recent drain of gold from the Bank of England 
ea evidence that in the field of finance, as well as in other 
directions, there is not yet general agreement amongst states- 
men as to whether competition or co-operation is to be the 
Buiding principle of their policies. 

Whichever it is to be, the nation will expect its leaders 
to be vigilant in guarding its freedom of action so that it 
may preserve, and enjoy and develop its material inheritance, 
and so that it may bequeath to future generations not only 
aly wealth but also the moral force and character of 
mii ney quiring Above all, while the nation is eager to 
list Tate, it will neither follow nor forgive those who cannot 

Inguish Co-operation from surrender.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. ALLEN YOUNG. 


Woodlands, Maldon » Essex. 


BUSYBODIES IN LONDON’S PARKS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Joad is entirely right about the spoiling of Hamp- 
stead Heath. But what else could he expect from the London 
County Council? Has he ever been in Battersea Park? This 
horrible place is a mass of large and heavy iron railings, dusty 
old shrubs, stretches of asphalt, and shabby notice boards 
warning you against committing all kinds of unlikely offences. 

Has he ever been in the Embankment Gardens at Charing 
Cross? These are full of little fiddling wire railings, bordering 
dirty asphalt paths, presided over by a number of perfectly 
shocking statues. The gardening, such as it is, is hopelessly 
formal and out of date. 

There is also a little patch of desolation in Grosvenor Road, 
going towards Chelsea—the most dismal attempt at a garden 
I have ever seen. (I do not, of course, refer to the excellent 
gardens next to the Houses of Parliament controlled by the 
Royal Parks.) To show the mentality of the Parks Committee 
—even in this sad little wired-in cage, no dog may run loose, 
though I do not know what harm the poor animals could do, 
beyond gnawing the iron railings. 

Mr. Joad says that he thinks that Hampstead Heath suffers 
from the control of urban-minded people. But all the open 
spaces controlled by the L.C.C. are so obviously of the same 
nasty type, that I cannot help feeling that those who set and 
maintain these standards must be people who are essentially 
common and parochial, who love imposing restrictions in 
order to show their own importance. 

It should be the business of all those who love nature more 
than iron-work, and grass above asphalt, to ridicule the 
silliness of these people until they change their ways. 

Will you, Sir, help in the work by commissioning one of 
your staff to undertake a perambulation of all the L.C.C. open 
spaces, faithfully setting out how the blight of ugliness and 
olficiousness afflicts them all ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

CLAUDE SISLEY. 

48 Grosvenor Road, Wesiminster, S.W.1. 


[With much that the writer of this letter says we are in 
agreement, but we think that he is not quite fair to the Parks 
Committee of the London County Council. We have always 
thought Battersea Park one of the best laid out parks in London, 
especially when we remember that it was previously flat fields. 
But when our correspondent talks of “ large and heavy iron 
railings, dusty old shrubs” and “ fiddling wire railings ” we 
are at one with him. The Victorian age had a passion for 
erecting iron railings and we have suffered therefrom ever since. 
Will not the Government appoint a properly qualified Com- 
mittee to make a survey of Great Britain’s urban open spaces 
and to make recommendations how their beauty and attrac- 
tions could be increased at practically no cost to the community. 
Will some defender of the existing order explain to us why 
in Great Britain alone there is this passion for iron railings 
and laurel bushes? The cats of our towns may enjoy the 
seclusion of these soot-covered evergreens which surround 
many of our squares, but we cannot discover any human 
advocates. In America, Canada and in many continental 
cities green spaces have no railings and are not enclosed by 
a zareeba of evergreens. Their beauty is thereby much 
enhanced and the public does not abuse the freedom from 
iron bars.—Ep. Spectator.| 


BUSYBODIES ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—May I briefly refer to some of the innovations for which 
Mr. Joad appears to blame the Parks Committee? New 
paths, for example, have of necessity been made, but they are 
not of asphalt, as far as I have observed—and I frequent the 
wood—but of indigenous gravel of neutral hue. Fences, too, 
were necessary, and the L.C.C. is surely to be congratulated 
on the low wooden palings arranged, as far as possible, in 
“ sweet disorder.” The gates, too, and the keepers’ thatched 
sheds conceal rather than obtrude their rustic art. 
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The green boxes provided for litter are, at any rate, better 
than the wire cages, in which garbage is generally displayed 
in London Parks. The levelling of an irregular grass slope, 
to which Mr. Joad objects, was, I believe, an attempt to get 
back to nature, as the irregularity was caused by an over- 
grown dust heap, and to some eyes, at any rate, the longer 
downward slope is an improvement. Grass-grown steps 
again are obviously unsuited to the tread of crowds and the 
timber-edged stair of gravel and earth, e.g., leading up to 
the Duelling Ground, is simple and picturesque. 

One word about the birds. Many country places might 
envy the number and variety of birds that live in the wood, 
and the act of the authorities in introducing golden pheasants 
and peafowl into its jungle has added to its beauty and interest. 
Mr. Joad would, perhaps, proscribe these exotics as an inter- 
ference with nature. May the L.C.C. be more frequently 
inspired thus to interfere! The grey squirrels, on the other 
hand, as destroyers of the eggs and nestlings of our native 
birds would be better away. 

As to the general question of the deflowering of England’s 
natural beauty Mr. Joad says ‘* we have educated a democracy 
to enjoy nature but not, as yet, to preserve what they enjoy.” 
It is at least doubtful if the increased traffic to Nature’s 
shrines implies more genuine enjoyment of her beauty, more 
doubtful if this greater enjoyment—assuming it to exist— 
is the result of education. No one who compares what he 
sees in walking through the English countryside, or in the 
streets of her towns, to-day with what he saw twenty or even 
ten years ago, will be inclined to think that the love of beauty 
has increased with the expansion of education.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. E. C. 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—All lovers of Hampstead will be grateful to the Spectator 
for the publicity given to the “ officializing *’ of the Heath by 
Mr. Joad’s article. 

Last year, noticing that one of the famous pines near 
Spaniards ” had been felled and that no steps were being 
taken to plant new trees, I ventured to write to the L.C.C. on 
the subject. In a courteous reply I was informed that the 
species of pine in question was “ not suitable to the neighbour- 
hood,” 

As the distinctive and picturesque ‘“* Spaniards ” group has 
been one of the glories of Hampstead so long as I can remember, 
and as many fine specimens of the same tree may be 
seen elsewhere in the locality, nothing could be more 
surprising. 

Can the explanation be that this noble pine is not included 
in some schedule of “Trees Suitable for Parks and Open 
Spaces,” on which the diligent official who has charge of the 
matter works ?—I am, Sir, &c., AG: Ci 


THE WORD “ CATHOLIC ” 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—Mr. Noyes would filch from the Church of Ireland its 
good old name of Catholic and bestow on it a new name of 
his own choosing. The Church of Ireland is a Church that is 
at unity in itself, but the name of its baptism is not “ the 
United Irish Church.” Surely the whole point. of the 
correspondence in your columns about the word ‘“ Catholic ”’ is 
to obtain clarity in the use of terms. It only confuses the 
issue to introduce another term that is a misnomer. 

When the Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of 
Ireland communicated their statement on the word “ Catholic ”’ 
to the General Synod in 1902, Archbishop Alexander was 
Primate. I have heard him describe in his inimitable 
language the spell that Newman threw over his contemporaries 
at Oxford, and relate how much it cost him to battle out for 
himself the question of Catholicity. A theologian of 
Archbishop Alexander’s standing and with his experience of 
Newman and the Oxford Movement was not likely to allow 
e statement made on behalf of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Church of Ireland to contain ‘“‘a very obvious 
question-begging phrase.” 

Mr. Noyes asks me whether I remember the stupendous 
answer given at Caesarea Philippi? Yes. All Christian churches 
bow their heads before the supernatural force that rings 


“ The: 


——— 


and re-echoes through the words of that answer, Will le 

allow an Irishman to tell him a story? I once sat for, 

viva-voce prize examination on the Gospels in Dublin Universi 

and, when the dialogue between professor and candidate 

proceeded for a period, the professor put to me the qu 
“Sir, may I ask you did you ever read the Gospels ?»_, ] 

am, Sir, &c., * ; Hucu W. B: Trowpsoy, 
St. Catherine’s Rectory, S.C.R., Dublin. 


[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir, ‘yril in his Catechetical Lectures, gives q y 
fine exposition of the reasons which led .the early Chu, 
to-claim the proud title of. ‘* Catholic,” and Mr. Alfred Nove 
in his letter which appears in this week’s Spectator, eXpandy 





and restates those reasons with much _ eloquence yy 


force. 


The point, however, which is really in dispute is whethy : 


or not the Church of Rome is justified in asserting that thy 
title is exclusively her own. 'The Greek Catholic, or Rasen 
Orthodox Church, ‘can certainly lay strong claim to it, af 
the Patriarch of the Armenian Church has, I believe, been 


designated ‘* Catholicos’ for a great many years, without ie . 


any question being raised as to his right to use such; 
name. 


Moreover, the Anglican Church can hardly be “tld 
out,” seeing that, from its earliest days, it has professed jt 


” 


belief in ‘“‘ one Catholic and Apostolic Church,” and in jt 
petitions for Divine guidance has publicly prayed—at 4 
events since 1662—for “the good ‘estate of the Catholi 
Church.” I venture, therefore, to think that the chin 
to exclusive possession cannot be maintained. 

It is, of course, indisputable that in common parlane, 
the word is often restricted to members of the Roman (on. 
munion, but remembering the words of St. Paul:—‘}y 
one spirit we are all baptized into one body,” Anglican, 
and perhaps all baptized Christians, can certainly claim ty 
be members of that Church Universal a “ wapddecyya év olpay" 
at the present day—which we may hope will at some futur 
time include all Christian Churches throughout the world- 
I am, Sir, &c., (Rev.) WALTER Crick, 

Eastbourne. 


[To the Editor of the SpECTATOR.| 
S1r,—I do not know whether you will allow a Quaker to cue 
into the discussion on the use of the term ‘* Catholic ” raisl) 
by Mr. Noyes. 'To some of us this word ** Catholic” and th)” 
history now associated with it has little to attract. Tee 


organization which has made most use of the term has nev) i 4 
taken pains to make itself popular with the great mass (7 


mankind, who have not been amongst its members: 
I do feel that Mr. 


explanation in stating so ingenuously one of his chief reas 


Noyes has given an_ illuminatigy 


z 


for joining what he likes to call a Catholic Church. If 
understand him right, it is that “‘ truth ” requires a cent 


authority. That this necessary’ central authority mus 
be some human organization and because of this he wok 
have it called a Catholic Church. Isn’t that the iss 
Always the fear present that ‘ truth ” 
our aid ; and always the corollary that the human organi 


tion which preserves the “truth” has some divine # 


cannot live with 5 


superhuman power given to it, and should be, even if it is] 


Catholic. 

I hope that none of your readers will allow themselté 
to be stampeded by fears for the safety of the “ 
that they see to it that their lives are lived still more in th 
love and spirit of Jesus, who in His day fought against j 
the same intolerant pronouncement, and pointed out ™ 
way so simply that each person may find their way to” 
common Father.—-I am, Sir, &c., A. B. GI.LeT!. 

102 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,-—In his interesting letter last week, Mr. Noyes spt 
disparagingly, as most “ Catholics” do, of ‘ private judg 
ment.” May I ask him by what way he was led to seek admit 
tance to the Chureh, if it was not by the way of “ privaté 
judgement ” ? He says “ it was my conviction ...” Wh 
is that conviction. but private judgment ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hessle. CLIFTON SOMERVELA 
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THE NORTH ORBITAL ROAD 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin,-rIt is no doubt well that the supporters of the Roads 
Beautifying Association (of whcm I am one) should bestir 
themselves in the state of emergency created by the making 
of the new North Orbital Road, as they are so eloquently 
asked to do by Colonel Wilfrid Ashley, with ‘* the full approval 
and sympathy ” of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

I trust that the £25,000 required for the buying of roadside 
frontages and the planting of trees, with a view to prevention 
of tibbon-building and the screening of back-building on the 

. Buckinghamshire section, may be duly subscribed, but may 
I suggest that the chief object of the Association should be to 
try and render its own continued existence unnecessary ? 

Is there any good reason why the seemliness and amenity 
of our public highways should be any more a matter of private 
eoncern and private generosity than is their mechanical 
efficiency? Are we -really’so defeatist as to assume that 
whenever roads are made or widened, either by the Ministry 
of Transport or a local-authority, the usual emergency situa- 
tion -will continue to arise, and that State and official failure 
to plan far-sightedly and generously must still be repaired, how- 
ever inadequately and patchily, by uncertain private piety ? 

Many intelligent foreigners with whom I have discussed our 








Beautifying Association, as though it had been a Road Repair- 
ing Association, or a Street Lighting and Scavenging Society. 
An appeal to the people of Engiand by the late Minister of 
Transport, backed by the British Prime Minister, to subscribe 
toa fund to be applied to the mitigation of the deplorable con- 
sequences of a niggardly State road policy in one specific case 
(which is typical rather than exceptional) will certainly seem 
exquisitely droll to those same foreigners.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“LouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs, 
Travellers’ Club. 


FRANCIS JEFFREY TO-DAY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The end of the Edinburgh brings to mind the brilliant 
company that presided at its birth in 1802, and particularly 
their leader, the bright and versatile Jeffrey, arbiter of 
The services of the founder of in- 
dependent reviewing are forgotten in the contumely that 
has been heaped on him for a few outspoken phrases. Byron, 

Shelley and Keats seemed, quite wrongly, to owe scmething of 

their forlorn and untimely deaths to a little plain-speaking 

mistaken for ferocity, and in consequence Jeffrey, who would 
have proudly acknowledged himself the leader of orthodox 
criticism, has been the villain of the piece for its opponents. 

“ This will never do,’ has been his epitaph and his reward. 

Jeffrey turned sound sense on to literature. He has no 
examples of that pestilent habit of reviewing a book without 
giving any indication of its contents. At any rate he saw 
straight. It is true that his first article, nominally a review of 

Southey’s Thalaba, but really an answer to the ideas of the 
Lake School, begins with the words : . ‘“* Poetry has this much 

in common with religion that its standards were fixed long ago 

by certain inspired writers whose authority it is no longer 

lawful to call in question.” Yet at that date, October, 1802, 
he could sum up the new romantic poetry as composed of 
Rousseau, Kotzebue and Schiller, Cowper—whose teapot 
pieties he notices—and Quarles and Donne. Could such a 
summary be bettered to-day ? In a later article, not in his 
collected essays, he puts the failings of the Romantics per- 
fectly. “In poetry,” he writes, “a great part of our modern 
authors seem unwilling to throw away the rubbish of their 
imaginations.” How much praise Arnold has got for saying 
the same thing at much greater length. 

As a critic he is juster to literature as a whole than were 
his opponents, who often confounded critic with propagandist. 
He recognizes, for instance, how the Augustans neglected 
earlier poetry. He has in secret worshipped the Elizabethans 
for long, but he does not make a noise about it. He is not.as he 
is often represented, the last diehard of the eighteenth century, 
for he writes: “The present age, we think, has a hundred 
times more poetry, and more true taste for poetry, than that 
which immediately preceded it, and of which, reckoning its 
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duration from the extinction of the last of Queen Anne’s wits 
down to about thirty odd years ago, we take leave to say that 
it was, beyond all dispute, the most unpoetical age in the 
annals of this or any other considerable nation.” 

He suffers most, perhaps, in the popular mind for his sup- 
posed condemnation of Keats. But if he is read as a whole, 
with the well-known sentences not torn from their context, he 
is much less severe on Keats than Keats is on himself in many 
passages. . “* His works,” he writes, “‘ are so coloured and 
bestrewn with the flowers of poetry, that even while perplexed 
and bewildered in their labyrinths, it is impossible to resist 
the intoxication of their sweetness, or to shut our hearts to 
the enchantments they so lavishly present.” And again : 
‘“‘ Mr. Keats has unquestionably a very beautiful imagination, 
a perfect ear for harmony, and a great familiarity with the 
finest diction of English poetry.’ The general tone of all his 
remarks on Keats is just and encouraging. 

His worst failing was a composite one, perhaps due to his 
birth and his profession. That he tolerates the romantic 
imagination as not really a thing that sensible men care for, 
but to be expected in poets, may be forgiven him now in pro- 
portion to the condemnation it received from the romantic 
zealots. Worse than this, however, is his continual valuation 
of poetry in terms of commercial return. When he wishes to 
teach Wordsworth a lesson, he hints at the prosperity of 
Seott and Campbell. Otherwise he pays Wordsworth the 
compliment of taking his denunciations of the unnatural life 
very seriously.. But he has the sense to speak of his childish 
language, mean incidents, incongruous images. He pours 
scorn on his plates and porringers, washing-tubs, spades and 
sparrows’ eggs. Where, later, Arnold was to anthologize in 
awe, amazed at his own daring, Jeffrey, albeit somewhat 
masterfully, was not afraid to speak the truth of Wordsworth. 
He saw clearly in all his work, and in the inevitable revision of 
contemporary judgments he has less to alter than has been 
generally assumed.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. L. BrRapsury. 

The College, Chester. 


INCOMPETENT DIRECTORS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Are we not as investors somewhat—if not entirely-— 
responsible for the method of constituting Boards? 
Assume that a competent organizer sets out to start a new 
industrial concern and selects from his own class a suitable 
team for taking it in charge—(1) a man competent on the 
accountancy side of the business, (2) another on the sales- 
manship side and (8) a third on the technical side. 

Assume that having got that preliminary organization 
of the business thoroughly in hand, with these men on his 
board, he proceeds to issue a prospectus to the public to 
invite financial support. How do we treat it? Do we 
have regard to the competency of the promoter and his team ? 
Would he not find that we as investors should rally round 
him with greater alacrity if he had on his Board some persons 
with titles, or other like qualifications? If that be so, is 
our attitude as investors not responsible for the creation 
of the “* dud ” directors ? 

To overcome what is a real difficulty I suggest on the 
principle of self-help that an independent - Shareholders’ 
Association should be formed with branches all over the 
country to deal with questions affecting shareholders, and 
in particular to be organized so as to be able to give sound 
advice as to the competence of the promoters from the 
technical point of view rather than from the social. 

An organization of this kind could press upon Parliament 
certain reforms of the Companies Act 1929; in particular 
that the qualifications of a director should not merely be 
his financial stake in the concern but his competence to 
do the work required of him. The register of shareholders 
should have set forth in it in detail the qualifications that 
have been sufficient to entitle the director to his position, 
so that shareholders may know on what grounds his election 
has been based. Above all, we investors have to educate 
ourselves out of the idea that rank or heredity is necessarily 
a guarantee that our money may be safely put into a 
concern.—I am, Sir, &c., 

INVESTOR, 
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FUR FARM SLAUGHTER METHODS 

[To ite Editor of the Specraror.] 
S1r,—The letters on painless death for animals, with particular 
reference to the fox-farming industry, give rise to certain 
doubts in my mind. Whether the fox prefers death by chloro- 
form, illuminant gas, carbon monoxide, or the humane killer 
seems to me an academic point. The truth is that he prefers 
to live, and to live as a free fox. 

Supposing that those intelligent animals the beavers were to 
become as wise and kind and god-like as our Western world 
of to-day ; and suppose they trapped a few of us on Dartmoor 
and the Downs ; and also took away some of our more eugenic 
couples to breed skins for them ; should we, Sir, consider that 
our captive brothers and sisters were happier (in that they 
were well fed and well cared for, if somewhat cramped in the 
beaver colony) than we ourselves, who were free to roam 
where we wished, even though sometimes tortured in a trap ? 

Some of us, in such circumstances, would prefer to risk being 
skinned alive rather than to be bred, born, and to die (however 
neatly) in the captivity of beaverdom. Indeed, if we came 
upon a meeting of beavers, the males wearing top-hats made of 
human skin and the females adorned with the pelts of our 
relations, we should consider it hypocritical of them to discuss 
ways and means of despatching us more happily. Why, we 
should be entitled to ask, should they slaughter us at all ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. YEAtTSs-BROWN. 


AMERICAN BLIGHT IN APPLE TREES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—As I do not remember either the name or address of 
your correspondent who, a year ago, gave two suggestions 
for the prevention of blight in apple trees, I should like to 
thank him through the Spectator. I have tried the latter 
suggestion with complete success. Early in April I sowed 
dwarf nasturtiums liberally round the trees, about two feet 
from the trunks. The trees have been perfectly free from 
blight the whole season, while for years they have been 
covered by it and almost ruined.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marcaret H. Baiiry. 

Bryncollen, Llangollen. 

[The suggestions offered by Spectator readers were :— 
(1) Linseed oil, put on with toothbrush, early summer. 
(2) Paraffin oil, put on with small stiff blacklead brush as 
soon as any woolliness appears. ‘‘ Woolly Aphis” is an 
insect which bores into the tree and must be dislodged. If 


it has got under the bark, first lift loose bark and dislodge- 


with the point of a knife if necessary. Nicotine soft soap 
useful for final washout. (38) Methylated spirits, with a small 
hard brush early in the year, repeated as often as woolliness 
appears. Usually three dressings in the season suffice. 
(4) Dwarf nasturtiums: sow two or three seeds at the foot 
of each tree in the spring. This remedy used successfully 
for some years past. Astonishing results.—Ep. Spectator.] 


CLEAN MILK FROM A FARMER’S POINT OF 
VIEW 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The letter from Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane in one of your 
recent issues on “ A Cleaner Milk Supply,” deals with a sub- 
ject of such importance that it might interest your readers to 
hear from another point of view on the same subject. I 
farmed in America for about twelve years, and my principal 
product was milk of a guaranteed cleanliness. 

Dr. Arbuthnot Lane lays great stress upon the possibilities 
of a paper container, but in spite of my familiarity with the 
dangers and difficulties of the glass bottle, I cannot believe 
that the paper container could replace it. Even if it could be 
made cheap enough and strong enough, the opaque material 
would be a disadvantage. The purchaser likes to see his milk, 
and to see how much cream there is on the top of it. More- 
over, the cleaning of the bottles is only part of the problem. 

There are three main rules that must be followed to produce 
milk with a low bacterial content at a moderate cost. First : 
all pails, cans, and appliances that come in contact with the 
milk should be thoroughly scrubbed and washed in hot water 
immediately after using, and all bottles should be sterilized 
daily, with boiling water or scalding steam. There are various 


<a 
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appliances for doing this on the market, and home-m 
apparatus is not difficult for the farmer to construct hip 
Second: the milk must be properly and thoroughly ‘cog 
almost immediately on being drawn from the cow. No “i 
is free from bacteria, and if it is left at the tempennie 
which it came from the cow for even a few hours the Ms 
content will be simply enormous. Chill the milk at 0 
to 50° or 60° Fahrenheit and this bacterial increase Proceeds 
very slowly indeed. It is not enough to stand the cans j 
water. The milk must be run over a cooler, or in some "ak 
made really cold quickly. Again, milk coolers are on the 
market and easily procured. Third: milk cannot be stored 
for any length of time. It should reach the consumer a8 soon 
as possible after milking. 

Finally, the public must be taught the importance and 
value of a pure milk supply. I doubt very much if this js 
thoroughly realized. When it is, people will be willing to pa 
a little higher price to get milk that is free from disease gemme 
They must pay a higher price. It is not hard to make cleay 
milk, but it requires some simple appliances and unrenittj 


nce down 


vigilance, and these things cannot be had for nothing] | 


am, Sir, &e., A. Farmer, 


A CLEANER MILK SUPPLY 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—Sir Arbuthnot Lane refers (in the Spectator of 
October 5th) to the economic difficulties which must 
overcome before the milk supply of the country can lk 
brought up to a safe standard of cleanliness. Clean mik 
is scarce because its production is an extremely risky method 
of earning money. The outlay involved in the production 
of “ certified’ milk is very heavy, and the profits that can 
be earned are in no way commensurate with the risks, It 
is excessively difficult, as’ well as costly, to make sure that 
the milk is bottled day after day without bacteriological 
contamination from the dung of the cows. The penalty for 
contamination is, of course, the loss of the licence on which 
the whole business depends. 

The risk of contamination is so great, and the profits to 
be made are so small, that the production of “ certified” 
milk does not attract the capitalist, so that the country 


will be dependent probably for some years on_ individual 7 


farmers. 


It is very important, then, that those who are anxious to ¥ 
increase the supply of “ certified ’? milk should do all in their | 
power to help these farmers, and a practical method of doings | 
One of the chiet | 
items in the cost of ‘ certified ’”? milk, and one of the chief | 


is suggested by Sir Arbuthnot Lane’s letter. 


elements of risk in its production, is the use of glass bottles; 
a waxed paper bottle, which would materially reduce the risks 


without increasing the costs, would stimulate enormously 7 







the production of this milk, so much so that the adoption o 7 


these containers is a matter of vital importance to the country. 7 


The container recommended by Sir Arbuthnot Lane is ideal, 
but the cost is prohibitive. A more recent form which ii 
much cheaper is under investigation, but the only test which 


is of any value is the experience of its use in a commercial © 


dairy farm. 


the whole of his livelihood is at stake. 
I suggest that the Ministry of Health should be approached 


And this is just where progress is held up. Aj 
farmer cannot be expected to make an experiment in whic 7 
In view of this fac © 


with the object of securing the trial of these paper containen 


in selected cases at the public expense.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Inglewood, Wetherby, Yorks. R. L. Kircuine. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


CO-OPERATION IN PALESTINE. 

In present times the attention of the British publie 5 
chiefly directed to the ideals of Anglo-Saxon co-operation and 
European rapprochement. There is a third aim or ideal no 
less important, especially to the British Empire—that of 
Oriental and Occidental co-operation. At no very distatt 
future the Orient is going to play a very important—perhap 
the most important—véle in the destiny of humanity. 
moment is now ripe for a strenuous effort on the part 
jJeaders in the East and in the West to place their relatiom 
upon a firmer foundation than has been the case during t 
last century, and to replace the hostility and bitternes 
resulting from actions of the nineteenth century by a mut 
feeling of good will and understanding. The moment is n0# 
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ripe, because humanity in all parts is striving to eradicate the 
causes of War and to inculcate the spirit of peace into inter- 
national relations. In the immediate future the British 

jiament will discuss Anglo Eayptian relations and the 
Mandate for Palestine. In the difficult question of Palestine, 
we must make sure that British justice emerges unsullied and 
unscathed. If honesty of purpose is allowed to direct and to 
take precedence over personal prejudices a solution should 
not be beyond the power of the Mandatory. But in order 
that this solution may be arrived at and put into operation 
at no distant date, it will be most necessary for the best 
elements in Jewry and in Arabia to assist ; it is essential, also, 
that all parties concerned shall confront the problem with 
sincerity and courage.—R. GORDON-CANNING, 28 Cork Street, 
W.1. 

DutTcH AND BrirTisH In Sout AFRICA. 

May the matter be summed up thus: The South African of 
British descent can be heard to say, “ Yes, I am a South 
African, but I am not a Dutchman,” and the South African 
of Dutch descent, “* Yes, I am a South African, but not an 
Englishman.” With two capitals, two languages, two flags, 
two ideals, &c., it may be difficult, but may the new spirit 
blot out the second clause in each of the above statements, 
and we can then look with confidence to some fruit in the 
years to come.—AFRICANUS ViIATOR, London. 


BEARING-REINS, 


Asto bearing-reins there is no need to go to Eastern countries 
to see the evil of this. I live in Scotland where such things 
are practically unknown, and therefore prove themselves to 
beunnecessary. The only time they are ever seen is occasion- 
ally on funeral horses, also on the rare occasions when the King 
comes and brings with him a State carriage. Then people 
shake their heads and pity the poor animals with their heads 
held up. But mercifully their hours are short, and there are 
not heavy loads to pull. But in England it is different. I 
was in Cornwall in the summer, and was shocked to see nearly 
every cart horse with short bearing-reins, and this irrespective 
of load or of hilly roads. ‘This must add enormously to their 
fatigue, not to say discomfcrt. One would suggest that an 
Act of Parliament is needed to do away with this unnecessary 
form of torture.—M. 

Ein GEBET. 

With reference to the letter from your correspondent on 
page 581 of your issue of the 19th inst., headed “* Ein Gebet,”’ 

wonder if the enclosed translation contains any of the ‘‘ odd 
little things ” to which your correspondent refers ? :— 

“Send what Thou wilt, Lord : 
Should I love, should I grieve, 
May contentment achieve 
From Thy hands each award. 
Yet I pray not with joy 
Nor with grief overwhelm me ! 
But in their employ 
In the midst of life’s change 
Of Thy kindliness tell me.” 


aie’ MacGrecor, 8 Longford Terrace, Monkstown, Co. 
ublin, 


Tue Goat, 


I notice in your issue of August 24th, 1929, a letter from 
the Hon. Secretary of the British Goats’ Society, in which 
he quotes an extract from the 1927 Report of the Medical 
Officer of Health for the West Gloucestershire United Districts, 
stating, in effect, that since in England there is no Malta 
Fever, the goat cannot carry this disease to human beings 
vid its milk. This statement seems a little sweeping, since 
Miss A. C, Evans, of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
in 1917 definitely proved that the bacillus associated with 

Ita Fever, and the Bacillus Aborties Bang, responsible 
for Contagious Abortion in cattle and Undulant Fever in man, 
Were one and the same. It is common knowledge that the 
spread of contagious abortion is a serious problem in England, 
therefore the chance of infection is present and I do not 
believe it has yet been proved that the British-bred goat 
will not carry the disease —J. U. C. DEssoroucu, Middleton, 

apolis Co., Nova Scotia. 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 
Extraordinary interest was shown in the ‘‘ Defence of the Faith ” 
series of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Further 
aon interpreting the religious thought of the day, under the 
Non In Defence of the Faith,” will appear in the Spectator from 
oe 23rd, 1929, to February 22nd, 1930, written by the 
Bins :—The Bishop of Gloucester, Canon Vernon Storr, Dr. 
0 wyn Bevan, Rev. Dr. Maltby, Mr. Algar Thorold, Dr. Rudolf 
tto, Dr. Albert Peel, Bishop of Southampton, Rev. Dr. McNeile, 
T. Goudge, Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufus Jones, Rev. F. Brabant, 
and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. To ensure regular delivery of the 


ae readers are advised to ask their newsagents now to 

oan the paper specially for them during the continuation of the 

Subsea or in case of difficulty in obtaining copies, to apply to The 

le mption Manager, THe Specrator, Lrp., 99 Gower Street, 
ndon, W.C, 1, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue Spectator, OcToBeR 31, 1829. 
Otp Bartey SESSIONS. 

Two boys, Lane and Clayton, were indicted for stealing two 
fowls, which they had proceeded to match against each other in 
a fight. They seemed respectable boys, who had committed the 
misdemeanour from a love of mischief. The Jury expressed their 
disgust at such a case being brought before them, and requested 
that it might be withdrawn. 

A number of applications by the masters of taverns to have 
licences for the performance of music in their houses were refused 
in the most peremptory manner. The owner of the Southampton 
Arms, Camden Town, was more fortunate than his brethren, 
Colonel Bird, one of the Magistrates, being in the habit of dropping 
in, and having no objection to enjoy in his own person the 
“concord of sweet sounds,” while he deprecated their demoralizing 
influence on the humbler classes of society. 

Frrzroy SQuaRE. 

A pianoforte-player, named Elliot, was killed last week by 
running against an iron railing in Fitzroy Square whilst engaged 
in a race. 

THe THREE NATIONS. 

To sum up this view of English, Scotch, and Irish character, 
I may observe, that sincerity and independence distinguish the 
English ; intelligence and sagacity the Scotch; and a gay and 
gallant spirit the Irish. The best qualities, however, are apt to 
associate with bad ones. The independence of the English some- 
times degenerates into coarseness and brutality ; the sagacity of 
the Scotch into cunning and time-serving ; and the gaiety of the 
Trish into fickleness and faithlessness. Could we combine the 
independence of the English with the sagacity of the Scotch and 
the gallantry of the Irish, we should form almost a god. Could 
we, on the contrary, unite the brutality of the first with the cunning 
of the second and with the faithlessness of the third, we should 
form a demon. 


Poetty 
Museum Piece 


Tuat afternoon in the Museum 

I felt my spirit die from the present, 
Slip from the clasp of loved hand 
And touch the dust of a lost land. 
There I met a Saxon child, 

Upon her finger-bones a ring 

Whose gold was faded, as in Spring 
Rainwashed primroses shine. 

A little garnet blind with time 

Was set within it, shared the sleep 
Of milkwhite skin and August hair, 
That hair of Autumn wheat, with deep 
Sunflecks, and the windy shadows 
Kissing the gold, and settling there 
Like happy thought on innocence. 


But now the garnet glowed, the gold 
Clung to living flesh that gleamed 

And pulsed as the blood flowed beneath. 
From the awakened eyes there streamed 
The light of mind: and I heard breath 
Make music in her mouth, not old 
Harsh rustling from the grave of thought, 
But tenderness, sweet enquiry, 

Quick with suspense, rapid with running 
After life, after colour, tasting these 
With timid, child-bold ecstasies. 


It was a voice I knew, calling 

‘** Father ! Father!” in the Saxon speech ; 
Falling on my heart, falling 

From a century where I could not reach, 


Shouting over her shoulder as she ran 
“I have left a message ! Make haste ! 
Follow me, Father ! Follow ! Follow!” 
Striving after her, to come to her side 
And clasp my darling, my spirit died. 
Echoed in my ears ** Make haste ! Make haste ! ” 
And the faith of that eager “ Follow ! Follow !” 
Then the dust of the Museum settled low, 
The dust of time and human waste, 
And I said, my voice drawn thin and hollow, 
Said to my loved one “ Shall we go?” 
RIcHARD CHURCH, 


THE 


SPECTATOR. 
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Some Books 


Edinburgh, 1329-1929 (Oliver and Boyd, 21s.) is a simple 
title, but it covers much: it covers from every point of view 
the story of a burgh which, up to the middle of the fifteenth 
century, occupied a prominent and finally a predominant 
position in the history of Scotland. The immediate occasion 
which prompted the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council 
to order the publication of this sumptuous and comprehensive 
volume was the commemoration of the Sexcentenary of the 
Charter granted in 1829 by King Robert the Bruce to Edin- 
burgh, in return for which the town paid the surprisingly 
smail annual rent of “fifty-two merks of sterlings ’—that 
is, £34 18s. 4d. The first part of the book describes the sex- 
centenary celebrations, and the second is devoted to an 
account of the growth of the town and of its institutions. In 
this latter regard the present work has been to a large extent 
anticipated by Mr. D. Robertson’s and Miss Marguerite Wood’s 
excellent Castle and Town (which was noticed in the Spectator 
last January), but as both of these authors are contributors 
also to Edinburgh, the value of its historical chapters is 
assured and, owing to Mr. Robertson’s and Miss Wood’s 
official connection with the Council, authoritative. 

* * * * 

Though the basic principles of shooting remain the same, 
practice and apparatus alter and improve with the times, and 
accordingly Mr. Eric Parker, aided by thirteen other experts 
in their various lines, has set himself the task of explaining 
to all interested the operation and results of the new methods, 
Shooting by Moor, Field and Shore (Seeley, Service, 21s.) is 
therefore a wholly modern and, if compressed, yet a complete 
encyclopaedia in little for the gunner and for all who are 
concerned with the rearing and preservation of game. 
Merely as natural history, too, the book, written as it is by 
trained observers, will be found of particular interest and 
charm to the many who do not shoot ; while Major Pollard’s 
chapter on the cookery of game should make even the most 
blasé of gourmets water at the mouth. May one point out 
to the editor, Mr. Eric Parker, who himself writes with such 
grace and authority on the four birds of the grouse tribe and 
on the partridge, that the z in capercailzie is not the last 
letter of the alphabet and so not “an unwarranted defor- 
mation,” but is a device of the old printers to represent an 
obsolete Scottish letter which had a sort of y sound? And 
is the ptarmigan the only British bird which albinizes in 
winter? What about the snow-bunting ? A leading feature 
of the book, in addition to many useful diagrams, is the 
beautiful and instructive photographic illustrations, which 
go to show that we are not to regard the shooter merely as 
one who is interested in destroying life, but as one who can 
and does take an immense interest in observing and recording 
it for the delight of others. 

* * * * 


The Broadway Travellers’ Series still further consolidates 
its already high reputation by issuing as its latest volume 
Commentaries of Ruy Freyre de Andrade (Routledge, 15s.), 
which Mr. C. R. Boxer, a Fellow of the Portuguese 
Archaeological Association, translates (for the first time in 
any language) from the Portuguese, furnishing the volume 
with an excellent introduction and useful notes. Andrade, 
who did not himself write the Commentaries, was a brave, 
hot-headed and chivalrous Portuguese Commander who saw 
much service against the Persians, Arabs and English, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century in the Persian Gulf 
at a time when his countrymen controlled those waters. The 
main interest of this most vivacious chronicle lies in the 
account it gives of the siege and capture of the island-fortress 
of Ormuz, which was the Portuguese Gibraltar to the Gulf 
and which was captured by an Anglo-Persian expedition in 
1622. The capture of Ormuz marked the beginning of 
English ascendancy in the Gulf which survives to our day. 
Oddly enough, the Portuguese story is balanced and checked 
by a contemporary English account of the same transactions, 
which Mr. Boxer gives in full, and which offsets the narrative 
of “the proude vain-boasting Portugall.”’ But it is likely 
that misrepresentation was not all on the Portuguese side ; 
probably there was a good deal of hard lying on both, and 
certainly there was much hard fighting. 


———<— 
— 


of aes Week 


Herr Emil Ludwig has now applied his romantic-historig 
method to the origins of the War. July, 1914, t 
by C. A. Macartney (Putnam, 10s. 6d.), is distinctly 
and substantially accurate in ascribing the blame first t) 
Austria, which: wanted war with Serbia, and Secondly to th, 
German Emperor who gave Austria a blank cheque q 
July 5th-6th. Herr Ludwig is not unfair, on the whole, 
the Tsar and his advisers. Like most German Writers, ly 
refuses to believe that M. Poincaré and M. Viviani Want] 
peace—though it seems obvious that they must have don 
so—and he attaches excessive importance to M. 
the Russian Ambassador in Paris. Herr Ludwig, Agni 
tries very hard to understand Lord Grey’s position; bat 
misinterprets him in some respects. The assertion thy 
“Conservative circles were more eager for war thant) 
Liberal merchants and workers” is misleading because » 
class or party here wanted war at all. Mr. John Bury 
would be surprised to learn that he resigned office “ in onjg 7 
to record the veto of the powerful trade unions against thy 
war.” Herr Ludwig’s final suggestion that “ the lies ay 
frivolity, the passion and fear of thirty diplomats, prinoy 
and generals” caused the War is an empty generalization, 
but his book is, on the whole, worth reading. 

* * * * 

No one is better qualified to deal with the question of freedon 
than Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, who has been a lifelong fighte 
for it upon every modern field. In an excellent antholog 
entitled England’s Voice of Freedom (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), he ha 
assembled some of the best passages in English prose an 
verse written in praise of freedom—individual, politic, 
social, and religious. The extracts range chronologically from 
King Ethelbert, Magna Charta, and John Ball, to Edvwan 
Carpenter, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, and many other well 
and lesser known modern authors. In his introduction, Mr 
Nevinson, with his marvellous faculty for condensation anj 
for terse English, surveys the nature, problems, and histoy 
of freedom. He reminds us, in conclusion, that there can never | 
be any halt in the battle for liberty, since its antagonists ar 7 
infinitely watchful and subtle, and are always devising new 
methods of attack. Still, mary solid victories have bea 
won, and a reading of this book will not only delight all loves a 


of freedom, but will give them fresh courage for the fight. 
* * * * 


The relations between England and the Scandinavia 
peoples are becoming more intimate ; and we are certainly 
better acquainted with their literature and culture than at 7 
any earlier period of our histories. Our knowledge will k © 
increased by the enterprise of Messrs. Fritze of Stockholm, 7 
who have published in English a History of Sweden, by the late © 
Professor Hallendorf and Dr. Adolf Schiick (London agents: 
Cassell, 26s.). The Swedish Minister, Baron Palmstiern, © 
refers in his Preface to a remarkable fact : “ A British reade | 
would search in vain through all the pages of this book, from 7 
the early encounters of the invasions in the Viking days up to 
the World-War, for any open conflict, actual warfare or blool- 
shed, between the Swedes and his own people.” The story of 
Sweden is capably, though not dramatically, related ; ani 
there are appendices on Swedish literature, Swedish industry, 
and the noteworthy: philanthropic endowments which have 
added so much to the esteem in which Sweden is held. 

* % % * 

The appearance of Complete Contract Bridge (Putnam, 5) 5 
will be welcomed by all players of bridge. It is the sanet]” 
exposition yet published, and we are glad to see that th 
author, Mr. Milton C. Work, does not recommend tht 
Vanderbilt and other artificial conventions. Mr. Work é 
certainly justified in his hope that the book presents the 
simplest contract system yet devised. 

* * * * 
(“General Knowledge Competition” and “.More Books of tM 
Week” will be found on pages 641 and 642.) 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best 
definitions of humour and wit, with an example of each 
The Competition will close on Friday, November 22nd. 
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The Isles of Spice 





—= Fs ————— 
istoricg perdinand Magellan. By E. F. Benson. (The Bodley Head, 
Anslatei 12s. 6d.) 
readabk fe) Ty latest volume of the Golden Hind series repeats the 
first ) 9% success of the first of these excellent biographies of great 
y to th, What Mr. Benson did for Drake, he accomplishes 
que ‘, in this portrayal of the far more difficult figure of 
hole, tg , the little, lame, swarthy Portuguese whose indomit- 
ters, le 2 ghle will drove his fleet through the storms of the Antarctic 
Wantel [) gnd made him one of the greatest of the world’s explorers. 
ve don Magellan had much to contend against. He had no arts 
svolsky, BE of , nor desire for human sympathy. He was small 
again ugly and limped from a wound in the knee received in 
n; bil India; and although of the Portuguese nobility, he never 
mn tht § won the slightest favour at the Court of Lisbon, where he 
han thy was attached to King Manoel’s person. At last he left that 
wuse m | = monarch, when Manoel refused, with various insults, to 
Bury © raise his pay by a shilling a month ; and became naturalized 
n Order m as} Spaniard. 
nst th ‘There is, as Mr. Benson makes it clear, more than meets 
es al) the eye in this request for a paltry increase of stipend ; 
Prites probably Magellan, in his own secretive way, was even then 
ization) planning the expedition which he claimed would bring the 
dominion of the Pacific to whomsoever sent it forth. As 
King Manoel refused, he went to Spain, and submitted his 
reedom plans to King Charles’s advisers, who also, however, rejected 
fight the grandiose projects of this alien adventurer. But Magellan 
hology BH was undaunted: ‘‘ The wheels of that steel temperament 
heh 5) indifferently ground up the grit of opposition which was 
se al § pushed in to stay them, and left it behind in powdered dust.” 
tial, At last he interested a Sefior Juan d’Aranca, who formed a 
y fom | syndicate which included two bishops (one of them had recently 
‘dvanl | prophesied failure for Columbus, and was now eager to be 
et wl | up to date) and other great men, to lay the plans of Magellan 
m; Mr > and Co. before His Most Catholic Majesty of Spain. After 
man > long years of frustration (twelve, since he had sailed round 
history | the Cape of Good Hope with Albuquerque) events now moved 
inevet | quickly for our hero. King Charles was interested. If an all 
sts.ar > Spanish route could be found to the Pacific, the Sovereignty 
g new 6of the Spice Islands might belong to the crown of Castile. 
> been _ The sooner, therefore, that Magellan sailed from Seville, the 
lovers » better for Spain, and the less chance of giving offence to 
ght, | Portugal. King Manoel had made a most costly economy by 
; x denying Magellan that extra shilling a month. 
aval | ‘On September 20th, 1519, Magellan saw the coast of Spain 
tainly _ fade into the autumn night as the five ships of his fleet sailed 
pec a west on their adventure. After leaving the Canary Islands, 
ich | the first signs of discontent became apparent in the fleet ; 
hola, _ but Magellan took no notice. He rarely spoke until he could 
why : act. A few weeks later, after a conference, the Captain- 
ra 3 General saw his chance, and clapped one of his subordinates 
oa : into irons, and degraded him to the rank of able seaman. 
, from 
up to Es 
blood 
ory of 
ae Lord D’Abernon’s Diary. Vol. II. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
sits a 21s.) 
have . Tue second volume of Lord D’Abernon’s diary has the high 
E merit of the first. In a way it is even more illuminating, 
ce as it deals with a period for which there were no leading 
1, 58) lights. Even those who study foreign politics regularly 
sanest | find it difficult to speak with confidence of events and causes 
t th im the years 1922 to 1923, but Lord D’Abernon’s diary, 
1 thi? Concise though it is, shows a clear channel. We are confident 
rk sf that when the three volumes describing Lord D’Abernon’s 
s the Ambassadorship in Germany are completed, they will be 
recognised as a truly remarkable work—probably the English 
| work for the period. ; 
of I It is not only that Lord D’Abernon was in touch with every 
: political move he describes, and that he speaks with particular 
| authority on financial affairs which were a very large part 
of European polities during his Ambassadorship. It has 
to be added that he writes with a most engaging vivacity. 
bet If many of the sentences are almost without form that is 
each. use he did not try to form them—they are the appropriate 


material of a diary ; but no one could read many pages without 


After striking the Brazilian coast, the fleet steered south- 
wards to the River Plate, and then, hugging the coast as 
closely as it could, to the unknown waters beyond, looking 
always for the inlet which Magellan believed would bring him 
through to that ocean on which Balboa had looked. 

And by the end of March, 1520, they had only reached the 
Bay of St. Julian in Patagonia. The Strait was undiscovered. 
The Arctic winter upon them. To make things worse, rations 
were cut down, for Magellan had discovered that instead of 
the two years’ supply that the King’s contractors had in- 
voiced to him at Seville, he had hardly a twelvemonth’s store 
of wine and biscuits. 

This shortage of provisions fanned the smoulder of discon- 
tent into open mutiny. There stood Magellan, on the night 
of Easter, an alien Admiral, with more than half his Spaniards 
in open revolt. Three of his five ships had gone over to the 
mutineers. ‘“‘ He limped about the deck, staring with those 
wide, black eyes of his, with no word for any . . . Magellan 
thought: the thread of thought was running strong and clear 
from the spinning ... With inconceivable quickness he 
planned and executed a lightning counter-attack on the 
enemy’s flank.” We have not space, however, to tell of how 
one mutinous captain was stabbed in the throat, another 
defeated on his ship during the night, and the third made 
prisoner at dawn; nor of how one man was hung, and two 
marooned, and thirty-eight men imprisoned for defying the 
Captain-General. Thereafter, Magellan’s men had so little 
taste to question his orders that he found it necessary on one 
occasion to admonish them to speak their minds frankly to him 
when their advice was asked, and not to fear him. But who 
could helpfearing a man who said that he would push on into a 
trackless and terrible sea, even if he had to eat the leather off 
the main-yard ? 

Yet with all his courage, and “‘ drive,” Magellan was in 
a sense a failure. Everything connected with him turned 
to tragedy. He converted the Philippine Islanders to 
Christianity, but they reverted to their boar-toothed idols 
within a few months. He discovered the Strait named after 
him, but it was of no practical importance. Only one of his 
five ships went round the world (another had deserted in 
Patagonia), and it returned with little treasure. Magellan 
himself had died in a very foolish affray in the Philippines. 
He “crushed opposition with the relentless strength of a 
machine,” but little grist came out of his mill. He failed 
in many things, but he succeeded in driving his keels where 
Europeans had never sailed, and he died nobly, fighting to 
save his men, so that the world will always remember him. 

There are no better introductions to a glorious epoch 
than these volumes of the Golden Hind Series, and Mr. 
Benson is to be congratulated on his contribution both to the 
biography of adventure, and to the literature of history. 


Lord D’Abernon’s Diary 


being impressed with Lord D’Abernon’s inherent sense of 
style, his aesthetic learning and his profound knowledge of 
men. His writing is frank but never out of taste. Let 
us put it in another way and say that he writes boldly and 
always has the air of being prepared to stand by what he 
has said. 

His most impressive gift is transcendently good judgment. 
Again and again as we read and compare his predictions 
with later history we are astonished at his insight. We have 
not noticed that he made a single mistake. ‘Take one example. 
In 1922 Herr Cuno, who was then German Chancellor, proposed 
that Germany, France, Great Britain and Italy should 
undertake not to go to war with each other for thirty years 
without a popular vote. M. Poincaré would not consider 
such an arrangement at the time, but in the Spring of 1923 
M. Loucheur visited England and reopened the subject, as M. 
Poincaré was anxious after all to find some convenient solution 
of the Ruhr imbroglio. M. Loucheur proposed that the 
Ruhr and the Rhineland should be fashioned into a neutral 
State included in the Reich. Lord D’Abernon remarks on 
all this: ‘‘ It would only be possible on one express condition 
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—namely that guarantees against agression and attack should 
be absolutely reciprocal and protect both sides.” Here 
we see the beginning of the idea which triumphed at Locarno. 
Apparently, it never occurred to M. Poincaré until the idea 
was forced upon him, that any unilateral pledge is a con- 
tradiction of the true spirit of a peace arrangement. 

In the period covered by this volume the French invasion 
of the Ruhr was not the only event of first-rate importance. 
There were the Communist outbreak in Saxony and Thuringia, 
the Hitler Putsch, and the desperate financial crisis which 
brought the mark (with the unwearying help of the printing 
press) down to the value of almost exactly nothing. 

Some valuable historical notes are provided by Professor 
Gerothwohl ; but apart from the diary proper the most 
valuable thing in the book is a series of lightning biographical 
sketches and a considered analysis of the French character, 
Thus, Lord D’Abernon describes several of his dramatis 
personae before he puts them on to the stage. The discussion 
of the French character is as good as anything of the kind we 
have ever read. It is amusing to find embedded in this essay 
a sort of moral defence of primogeniture. The reader is 
invited to note the results in France of the inadequate supply 
of ‘**‘ younger sons.” ‘*‘ Younger sons are left a competence 
and thereby cease to be younger sons. Why then work ? Life 
is there to be enjoyed.” This, however, is a trivial point in 
a serious treatise. The treatise is a most appropriate prepara- 
tion for the diary, because almost every incident dealt with in 
1922 and 1923 owed its difficulties to the particular French 
traits which Lord D’Abernon describes. It used to be said 
at the time that Lord D’Abernon always took the German 
point of view as against the French, but a careful examination 
of the diary proves that he had a horror of any solution 
which would seem to be in favour of one side. He always 


insisted that as it took two to make a bargain both of them 
must be satisfied, otherwise the bargain would not stand. 
Besides, he was unsparing in his ridicule of German financial 
insanity when the mark was watered down to nothing. ; 

It is impossible to suggest by quotation the richness of 


the diary, but we must pick out a few plums. Here is a 
gay description of a quarrel between Lord Curzon and M. 
Poincaré :— 

* Berlin, October 3rd, 1922.—On Wednesday last Curzon had 
given Poincaré a solid five hours’ oration on the iniquity of France 
deserting us at Chanak. P. took it quietly. On Friday morning 
he (Poincaré) was told by the Rumanians that England had secretly 
threatened Rumania almost with rupture of relations, if she did 
not assist Christendom on the Bosphorus. This was dono by 
G. C.’s secretary, who saw the Rumanian Minister in Paris. This 
tampering with a pet protégé of France, accompanied by something 
akin to bullying, excited Poincaré’s most violent feelings ; so when 
Curzon began the afternoon meeting with further reproaches of 
disloyalty, P. flared up and delivered a philippic oration lasting 
twenty minutes. What exactly he said I do not know, but it 
was unprecedented in asperity. Curzon apparently collapsed. 
Hardinge was there and stepped in to suggest an adjournment. 
The two protagonists were separated and taken to different rooms, 
where they were fanned and flapped by their seconds, bottie-holders, 
and private secretaries. Hardinge assisted in the administration 
of restoratives, and endeavoured, not without success, to restore 
»eace. He advised Curzon to withdraw his imputation of disloyalty, 

ut P. was not satisfied by a simple withdrawal; he must receive 
a full recantation ‘en pleine conférence.’ Finally, Hardinge, 
speaking as British Ambassador, made a statement which satisfied 
Poincaré. Tho quarrel was patched up somehow; both sides 
apologised for the violence of the language into which their feelings 
had betrayed them; but, while now peace reigns again, I doubt 
if the scene will ever escape the memory of G. C., who remembers 
so much, or of Poincaré, who never forgets or forgives anything.” 


Lord D’Abernon visits Mr. Bonar Law :— 


* Bonar Law sits in the arm-chair by tho side of the fire, with 
one leg over the arm, smoking a pipe. Very easy, shrewd, and 
simple. Calls the arm-chair ‘the old man’s chair.’ Baldwin, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, sits by his side and does not say 
much, but gives the impression of a preternaturally sagacious 
fawn. 

Next we are entranced by the description of M. Chi- 
cherin :— 

‘He reminds one of a rather amiable and agreeable snake— 
not devoid of kindly feeling towards the world in general and 
towards rabbits in particular provided they surrender their lives 
without too much fuss.” 

Throughout 1922 and 1923 Lord D’Abernon was. steadily 
making good the ground not only for Locarno but for the 
entrance of Germany into the League. Dr. Stresemann and 
he between them produced a complete reversal of feeling in 
Germany about the League. And Lord D’Abernon was as 
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wise about France .as he was about Germany ; he 
that French opinion was based on a genuine fear of 
To most British people this fear seemed incredible, yet ity, 
there—it had to be reckoned with. - Nevertheless “en 
D’Abernon did not think that complaisance towards the 
Ruhr adventure was a necessary part of the reckoning h 
his judgment a firm word from Great Britain Would hy 
brought that most unfortunate enterprise to a much ‘ie 
end if it had not prevented it altogether. In this matter hy 
was superlatively right. It was left for Mr. Snowden to Speak 
firmly, though in different circumstances, and no disaster 
but a much clearer mutual understanding has been th 
result. ! 

Lord D’Abernon’s particular wisdom in regard to the 
Germans was that he appreciated their natural docility, ij 
optimistic policy was founded on the conviction that it wy 
possible to lead them along any road. This is only anothy 
way of saying that there was never any risk in “ trusting” 
Germany, provided that the policy in which she was to take 
part was very definitely marked out. 


Ordeal by Fire 


Further Letters by Vincent Van Gogh. 

Brother, 1886-89. (Constable. 31s. 6d.) 
THEsE letters make painful but heroic reading. They shoul 
not be given to the Philistine, for they would afford him tw 
gloating an opportunity to bring out his toy clockwok 
morality and his ugly little mass-produced ‘ethical rile, 
For here is the story, naked and unashamed, of the conflict 
of spirit and flesh. But it is the story told in terms of th 
Olympians. Everything is on the grand scale, with incident 
and colour heightened, and apposition and_ significance 
multiplied, until the onlooker is forced to recoil before the 
magnificence and horror of the Aeschylean tragedy. 

‘““Madness! A squalid disgrace!” the Philistine will sy. 
“Yes, Sir,” we reply, “it is everything you say. Here ar 
degeneration, disease ; mental, moral, and physical ruin 
You can dabble your fingers up to the elbow in this stew ¢ 
depravity. Good-day, Sir!” 

Now we can be alone with the pity of it; with the dep 
serenity of reverence which glows like an evening light dj” 
revelation over the world of our thought. 

All art-lovers know a little of the story of this man’s lif; ¢ 
the queer boyhood, the early manifestation of religiowy 
fervour, the harsh asceticism that imposed upon the sensitiv)” 
nerves a missionary crusade which must have tortured them;) 
the failure of that crusade and the outcropping of streaks 
sensuality which, properly diagnosed, would have give 
warning of the abnormal primitive force underlying th 
distracted young man’s intelligence. That force was th) 
creative egoism which writhed like an angel wing-cribbl> 
in the clothing of mortality. It beat against the ban dy 
custom, and in its impotent rage trampled on the commy 
decencies that make everyday social life. 

The letters here deal with the phase, occupying the lat 
three years of Van Gogh’s life, during which he lived in th 
south of France at Arles, kept by the labour of his marrd 
brother, while the angel within struggled to freedom. Tk 
result was madness for the poor mortal singled out for thi 
angelic visit, and a harvest of pictures stamped with ini 
viduality more pronounced than anything in pictorial # 
since the work of El Greco. They represent a unity of visi 
which sees all the phantasmagoria of terrestrial life in tem 
of flame-shapes, as though the principles of Heracleitu- 
who taught that all things were but various forms of the cb 
ment of fire—were here incarnate in these demoniac painting 

Under this efflorescence Van Gogh’s material life was sori 
enough: a battle with poverty, the fatal attraction towal 
women and drink in an effort to escape from the exhaustilf 
loneliness of spirit demanded by such work: the pitifi 
endeavour to rearrange the jangled and strained neré 
following the harping of that music, the ‘“ orchestration 
colours ”’ as he called it. 

These letters are a linking together of the two worlds 
and they enable us to interpret the light in terms of th 
shadow. In consequence they are a valuable textbook for the 
person who wants to understand the elliptical workings of th 
artist-mind. Here we see those quickened processes by W 
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thought emerges from the chain of conscious logic to the higher aus 
and dazzling incandescence of intuition, which is really a The Spirit of M an 
aki bols. We recognize thus the swift articulation : 
thinking by sym 0° * a The Testament of Beauty. By Robert Bridges. (Clarendon 





peneath the apparently inconsecutive ‘moods of the artist. 
Hereisan example. The painter is working feverishly during the 
spring days of his first year at Arles. The orchards are a cold 
fire of colour, and he is spending every hour of -precious 
daylight at his easel. “ At the moment,” he says, “ I am work- 
ing on some plum trees, yellowish white, with thousands of 












tospak i jack branches. I am using a tremendous lot of colours and 
disaste FP eqnvases, but I hope it isn’t waste of money all the same. 
een thE Jn the midst of this activity he hears of the death of the 
painter, Mauve, and he writes to his brother: ‘* Mauve’s 
to thi qeath was a terrible blow to me. You will see that the rose- 
ty. His eoloured peach trees were painted with a sort of passion.” 
titwi Do you see that ? If you have caught that lightning transition, 
anoth [the whole process of art lies open to you. There is the science 
Usting” Ff aesthetics suddenly revealed ! 
to take But the man is built that way. He sets fire to the shrouds 
and curtains which hide the meaning of life, and in the 
conflagration the figure shines strangely illuminated. Whether 
in paint or words, he is the same energetic force. ‘* I must also 
have a starry night with cypresses, or perhaps above all, a 
to lage field of ripe corn ; there are some wonderful nights here. 
Jam in a continual fever of work.” A few simple phrases, yet 
+ shoul they have the stamp of that individuality on them, and we 
him te see those now famous canvases through the words. It reminds 
vekwork fae Me of the Victor Hugo Museum in Paris, where are gathered 
1 rule, fe together hundreds of amateur paintings by the hand that 
confit ee Wrote Les Misérables. Through the washy daubings of those 
5 of the ©monochromes shines the same spirit—Victor Hugo the mag- 
incident @‘ificent Romantic. So it is with Van Gogh; and as one 
ifieance (“loses this collection of letters to his brother Theo, one 
ore te © ‘tighs with the exhaustion that follows a period of revelation. 


I have been mistaken, however, if I have made the reader 
feel that this splendour so typical of the man was nothing 
but a sort of nebulous inebriation of mind. As in all great 
characters, it was an agent towards simplicity, and made 
him, in his commentary on life, lucid and practical. He was 
full of schemes for the gathering of artists into guilds for 
the more profitable sale of their pictures ; and in spite of his 
vagrant and despairing habits, he longed for the concise 
| joys of marriage, parenthood, and home life ; and he regretted 
the exile from these things which his work imposed upon 
him :— 

“*Oh!’ he says, ‘it seems to me more and more that people 
are the root of everything, and though it will always be a melancholy 
thought that you yourself are not in real life, I mean, that it’s 
more worth while to work in flesh and blood than in paint or 
plaster, more worth while to make children than pictures or carry 
on business, all the same you feel that you're alive when you 
remember that you have got friends who are out of the real life 
@s much as you.’” 

These regrets for the loss of social and domestic ties were 
only sporadic. Usually his faith and energy supported him, 
80 that he could plan further and wider schemes of work, 
in a spirit which enabled him to say :— 

“Tt’s my constant hope that I am not working for myself alone. 
T believe in the absolute necessity for a new art of colour, of design, 
and—of the artistic life. And if we work in that faith, it seems 
to me there is a chance that our hope is not in vain.” 

That saying holds a religious passion which justifies a man’s 
leaving his kith and kin. In this hope Van Gogh gave 
everything he possessed. That is the lot of the true 
artist: to give the whole of his being in the desperate 
attempt to master the particular technique of symbols 
by which his art is expressed. He has to sell even 
his self-respect, for words, for paint, for musical notes, for 
chips of stone. But if he perseveres, he regains all that he 
has given. As Van Gogh says :— 

“There is an art of the future, and it is going to be so lovely 
and so young, that even if we give up our youth for it, we must 
eq by it in serenity. Perhaps it is very silly to write all this, 

ut I feel it so; it seems to me that, like me, you have been 
suffering to see your youth pass like a drift of smoke ; but if it 
nes again, and comes to life in what you do, nothing has been 
ost, and the power to work is another youth.” 

That is an inspiring creed, which will sustain every artist 
through the inevitable disasters and disappointments which 
will form the major part of his harvest in this life. 


which RicHarD CHURCH, 


Press. 7s. 6d.) 


The Testament of Beauty is, I think, the greatest English 
.poem of our time. It is a poem not of romance but of “ high 
argument,” Dr. Bridges’ essay de rerum natura. If it seems 
to lack heat and variety of fancy, to be too austere for popu- 
larity, the reason lies mainly in its seriousness and philosophic 
import. To Schopenhauer interest as an aim in writing was 
fatal to beauty ; and Dr. Bridges himself professes the aris- 
tocratic attitude—he writes for the few, he does not invite 
the applause of democracy. The poem is fittingly dedicated 
“To The King.” 

From the beginning of the first canto we are aware of the 
high ground from which the poet speaks. He echoes both 
Milton and Dante, and sets himself in their company :— 

““°Twas late in my long journey, when I had clomb to where 

the path was narrowing and the company few, 

a glow of childlike wonder enthral’d me, as if my sense 

had come to a new birth purified, my mind enrapt 

re-awakening to a fresh initiation of life ; 

with like surprise of joy as any man may know 

who rambling wide hath turn’d, resting on some hill-top 

to view the plain he has left, and see’th it now out-spredd, 

mapp’d at his feet, a landscape so by beauty estranged 

he scarce will ken familiar haunts, nor his own home, 

maybe, where far it lieth, small as a faded thought.” 
The scene out-spread for Dr. Bridges is the life of man, his 
intercourse with nature, the beauty he bears in him and 
finds truly given in the objective world around him. The 
first tenet of Dr. Bridges’ belief is that beauty is neither 
imposed on nature by man nor exhibited by nature apart 
from man: the two are interdependent and beauty is a 
real influence linking them together. 

It is in the Platonic image of man as a charioteer, governing 
two restive horses, that Dr. Bridges finds his satisfying 
symbol. The two horses are the dynamic of all human 
attainment: they are Selfhood and Breed, individualism 
and sex, or, at their greatest, courage and love. These two 
give to human life all its lustre and poignancy ; they give 
it also its risk and danger. As Selfhood ungoverned or 
predominant becomes savagery and conquest—yet does 
not lose the aura of its nobility—so Breed ungoverned becomes 
passion without meaning. Where the two impulses have 
shown themselves unmanageable they have called out revenge 
against themselves ; thus two ‘“‘ Essene Wars” have arisen, 
one against Selfhood, one against Breed. Nor are these 
wars unnatural :— 

“in man’s eternal quest of happiness, 
contempt of fleshly pleasure is as near to his spirit 
as is the love of it to his animal nature.” 

None the less, these wars are not the principles of recon- 
cilement. The beauty of life depends, not on a despotic 
subjugation of these horses, least of all upon killing them, 
but on their easy and ordered governance. Selfhood in 
especial has excited revenge against itself in our own days. 

“* Nay, some I have seen will choose a beehive for their sign 

and gloss their soul-delusion with a muddled thought, 

picturing a skep of straw, the beekeeper’s device, 

a millowner’s workshop, for totem of their tribe ; 

Not knowing the high goal of our great endeavour 

is spiritual attainment, individual worth, 

at all cost to be sought and at all cost pursued, 

to be won at all cost and at all cost assured.” 
In this way Dr. Bridges regards political Socialism as the 
enemy of personality, the attempt to abolish the first dynami¢ 
of man’s spirit. 

The charioteer, the jyyewovxdy 
is the individual Ethic :— 

‘* If Duty held us long, now as in the old adage, 

Pleasure may follow after, taking like second rank 

in Plato’s myth, as I twist it: wherein we traced 

Duty from Selfhood of individual life 

growing to reach communion with life eternal ; 

while in the younger horse was pleasure intensified 

by love, until it issueth in the Love of God.” 
This duty is no imposition from outside, no social obligation 3 
it is the law of man’s instinct, his own humanity, finding 
through the reason its free, harmonious and pleasurable 
fulfilment. The greatest excellence is the excellence which 
comes easiest. 

. This is the outline of Dr. Bridges’ argument. 
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has been no opportunity to notice or illustrate the incidental 
beauty of his poem. Over the whole of it there is an air of 
serenity and deep cultivation of mind; idiom and cadence 
are perfectly matched with substance; we feel ourselves 
in the presence of a true poetic comprehension of human 
history. The argument itself will have suggested the limi- 
tations of the poem. Dr. Bridges has by no means the imagin- 
ative reach of Dante: he cannot include as much of fantasy 
in logical structure. There is a lack, too, of responsiveness 
to concrete men, to men everywhere and anywhere. Dr. 
Bridges’ individualism denies him the perception of communal 
solidarity, and he preserves the distance between the excep- 
zional man and the herd. In two ways, therefore, the poem 
is more austere than the greatest poetry. Nevertheless, 
The Testament of Beauty is a superb witness to ‘‘ man’s 
mounting spirit’; original without strain, profuse in deep 
intuitions, fresh, clear and beautiful. 
ALAN PoRTER. 


Self Conquest 
The House of the Soul. (Methuen. 2s.) 


Tuts little volume, in paper cover, with no table of contents, 
and prefaced by a disclaimer that it:is in any sense a literary 
work, “consists of the notes of a series of addresses, and 
is intended rather to stimulate meditation than to give 
information.” We may say at once that Miss Underhill 
is. wrong in saying it is not “‘literary”’: though simple 
and unassuming in plan, it is rich in thought and informed 
by that lively and graceful style our readers know. 

In one of her earlier poems, Miss Underhill wrote of the 
Great West road that “ pours the city’s dim desires towards 
the undefiled ” with “the dreaming few, the slaving crew, 
the motley caste of life’; now, with a similar but more 
intimate and homely vision, she takes us into a little house, 
whose downstairs and upstairs rooms she shows us, as well 
as the watch-tower of faith :— 

“With so little leisure and so languid an inclination, it seems 
better to mutter a few prayers whilst we tidy the kitchen ; content 
ourselves with the basement view of the world, and rationalise 
this interior laziness as humility of soul. But if we do make the 
effort needed for the ascent, what a revelation! Busy on the 


ground floor, we never realized we had a place like this; that our 
small house shot up so high into Heaven.” 


By Evelyn Underhill. 


There are hundreds of analogies between the worlds visible 
and invisible: Miss Underhill sweeps the best of them into 
our everyday life, and with a sure hand. The task was 
not an easy one. Much human sympathy and common- 
sense, much learning, and above all a keen sense of humour 
were required to hold the balance between the sublime and 
the ridiculous. Miss Underhill has succeeded, and made 
a beautiful book which will be a real help to many people 
of many varying minds. 

From the “ spire-top of the soul,” she shows us that there 
are two views ; one of infinite spaces leading the eye outward 
to the horizon, the other, of God manifest in His creation. 
Concerning the first great vision she warns us: ‘ Even 
those who have yet seen nothing from this window should 
resist the temptation to veil its gaunt outline in curtains 
embroidered with symbolic designs. As _ travellers who 
go up to Darjeeling and wait for many days to see the majestic 
vision of the Himalaya at dawn, a moment will come when, 
if they wait long enough and look high enough, they will 
see the mighty summits hanging in the air; and after that 
the world will never be the same to them again.” 

The other window is that of the Eternal seli-reveaied in 
human ways :— 

*“We pierce the disconcerting veil of appearance, and discern 
that Holy Creativity, making, rectifying, drawing all things to 
itself. At times a lovely glint transfigures even the smallest living 
things! We see the kitten play in Paradise. The humble 
inhabitants of the hedgerows suddenly reveal their origin, their 
kinship with God. ... To the eye of Faith the common life of 
humanity, not any abnormal or unusual experience, is material of 
God’s redeeming action. The Palestinian glow which irradiates 
the homely mysteries of the Gospel, and gives to them the quality 
of eternal life, lights up for Faith the slums and suburbs, the bustle, 
games and industries of the modern world.” 

But we have begun at the wrong end of Miss Underhill’s 
House. It is not, she tells us with a charming wit, “an 
unusually picturesque and interesting mansion, set in its 
own grounds with no other building in sight. .. It gets 
its water from the main, and its light from the general supply.” 


=a 

The full life of the spirit can never consist in living upgta, 
thus ignoring the fact that the upper rooms are sy 
by those below ; nor does it consist “ in the constant, exy, 
perated investigation of the shortcomings of the basement," 
‘** In the common stuff of life which He blessed by His Presengy 
the saints have ever seen the homely foundations of holiness 
‘** Man is being taught how to run that ground-floor life Which 
he cannot get rid of and must not ignore.” The humility 
of Prudence, the discipline of Temperance are ing 
with an audacious reverence that no other living Writer 
could manage so expertly. The love of God is like 
heating, she tells us: “ those who come to the soul’s how 
should find it nicely warmed all over; its inner chamby 
must not be like one of those rooms which have a fierce litt, 
gas stove in one corner and a deadly chill everywhere ely" 
Nor must we be too fastidious in our choice of food. * Then 
are intemperate devotional meals. . . Our ghostly insidy 
are much like our natural insides; they need a certaiy 
amount of what the doctors call ‘ roughage,’ and seldop 
thrive on too refined a diet.” 

But we may find thoughts in these pages that take us beyonj 
the necessary spring-cleaning and management of our inng 
castle or semi-detached villa. To some of us the passagy 
on birds, the stars, and the power of Hope will be among tly 
best things that Miss Underhill has yet written. She compar; 
the courage of our airmen with the willow-wren or chiff-chaf 
launching out on their oceanic journey, and says :— 

“I sometimes think that the divine gift of Hope—that confides 
tendency of the soul, that trust in the invisible, and in a real goal 
a Country truly awaiting us—poured into man by God to gir 
meaning and buoyancy to his life: all this was first, as it wer, 
tried out on the birds. Long ages before we appeared, the clouy 
of tiny migrants swept over the face of the planet. Incamate 
scraps of hope, courage, determination, they were ready at a given 
moment to leave all and follow the inward voice.” 

In the stars, those condensations of the universal substang 
able to radiate the energy we know as light, she sees » 
apt parable to the supernatural universe in which we live 
and have our being, “‘delicately luminous with the love o 
God.” And in Hope with its immense creative power, 
emphasized throughout our Lord’s teaching, we may fini 
the door to all human history, leading to the pathway o 
a better future. 

‘“* Social justice, education, child welfare, women’s freedom—il 
these were hoped for long before they were achieved. And nor, 
looking towards the future, it is the solemn duty of every awaken 
spirit to enlarge, deepen and enrich this hope for mankind. Evey 
movement of pessimism is a betrayal of the purposes of God; 1 
short-circuiting of the spiritual energy that flows from Him throyt 
living souls.”’ 

Even the mystery of the Trinity Miss Underhill paralles 
by a picture of a baby and its mother. Yet to quote from 
what is already a condensed and carefully prepared parabk 
of the spiritual life must necessarily be unsatisfactory. “M 
imagery drawn from the life of sense,” she is careful to sy 
on her first page, ‘‘ can ever be adequate to the strange anl 
delicate contacts, tensions, demands and benedictions cf th 
life that lies beyond sense.” Yet in so far as it is possibl, 
she has shown to us 


“the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross.” 


A Case for ‘‘ Mother India” 


After Mother India. By Harry H. Field. 


7s. 6d.) 


Tr was inevitable that this sort of book should be write 


The protests against Mother India have been, more often tha 
not, the merest slinging of mud and dirt at Miss Mayo pe 
sonally, at her compatriots and her motives. It is the si 
of senseless abuse to which the British official in India has hil 
to grow case-hardened. But not unnaturally its reactitl 
upon an independent American citizen is different. If Mis 
Mayo herself has shown monumental patience under the 
storm, Mr. Field thinks that she has had enough of it, and sf 
so with considerable effect. 

The assailants of Mother India have taken three line! 
some denying its facts, others impugning its motives, and othes 
again clamouring that our own social evils are worse tl! 
those of India. On the third class of critics Mr. Field does 1 
waste his breath. He is content with the reflection that 
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.. Kurope and Ameriza is not endorsed by public opinion, 
ill less, by religious sanction, which, as Bishop Whitehead 
om ently remarks, has made the efforts of Indian social 
es so ineffective. With the critics who have persuaded 
selves that Miss Mayo was in a conspiracy with the 
British Government to prejudice the case for Indian political 
freedom, Mr. Field deals in more detail. People like Mr. C. F. 
Andrews or Miss Wilkinson, M.P., might have been expected 
to be less credulous ; but the consistent attempts in India 
to represent Miss Mayo as an agent ofa malign Government are 
typical of the depths into which the extremisis have dragged 
litical controversy. | 
Mr, Field keeps his heavy guns for those who have tried 
to controvert Miss Mayo’s facts. Mr. Gandhi heads the list. 
He questioned the accuracy of Miss Mayo’s account ae hia 
interview with him. Mr. Field produces the summary of the 





















_ interview recorded on the spot, typed out immediately, 
sev edited and passed by Mr. Gandhi himself. Then come a 
wollen roup of American missionaries, with an unctuous disclaimer 
be of their countrywoman’s exaggerations and prejudice. Had 
| Youd they ventured no further than this they would have been safer ; 
whi: but descending to detail, their chief spokesman, Dr. Alden 
—— H ‘Clark, D.D., has committed himself to distortion of 
one Be elementary facts and figures, which, for the credit of his cloth, 
mn we must hope was less than deliberate. Finally, we have 
f-cha, persons like Mrs. Naidu assuring a San Francisco audience 
5 Sthat child marriage is as rare in India as in America, or the 
pe (Columbia student who denied that Untouchables existed in 
to oe India, or Mr. Ranga Iyer when he tells us that prostitutes 
it wer, Beare kept in temples ** to instil into them some religion, some 
¢ cloud BE fear of God.” To this class of critics Mr. Field is amply 
ee justified in giving the lie direct. 























It is quite possible that this stout defence of Mother India 
will be the signal for a fresh outburst of hysterical protest, 
but for most of us it ends the controversy. To several charges 
in Miss Mayo’s indictment—particularly her chapters on 
gynaecology, the treatment of animals, and primary education 
—there has been no answer, because they are unanswerable. 
For the rest, Miss Mayo has suffered more from her friends 
than from her enemies. Her enemies have been grossly 
offensive without being effective. Her friends, on the other 
hand, have had to point out that she has overlooked India’s 
own efforts at reform, and that she often writes as if the 
evils she saw were universal. The Indian matron who escapes 
widowhood and polygamy lives a useful and generally a con- 
tented life. It is on her, says “* Al Carthill,” that her husband 
leans “ for domestic comfort, for the management of the house, 
for assistance [if a Hindu] in the due performance of the sacred 
rites”; he cherishes her accordingly, and she enjoys a 
power in the family which is wholly disproportionate to her 
publicity. When this is said, the balance is redressed. Miss 
Mayo’s work remains as that of an honest if impulsive observer, 
hose indignation was stirred by the sufferings which Hinduism 
imposes on child-wives, child-widows, and dumb animals. 
Far more important than the susceptibilities which she has 
rounded are the public attention which she focussed on evils 
hat we were too apt to take for granted and the powerful 
timulus she has given to the movement for reforming them. 
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Lady Welby’s Correspondents 
1 Cap Echoes of Larger Life. Edited by Mrs. Henry Cust. (Jonathan 








Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


ADY Wetzy had the art of intimacy in a very high degree. 
he cultivated it by means of the pen. The aim of her life 
was the reconciling of science and religion—no less. The 
harm, however, of this selection from her correspondence 
Hoes not depend upon this aim, although it is not lost sight 
bf'in any of the letters written or received. She had a marvel- 
ous power of extracting the secrets of the soul. The 
heologians, men of science, men and women of letters, 
aturalists and supernaturalists who flourished around her 
n the “eighties all opened their hearts at her touch. Not all 
bf them were impressed by her obscure philosophical theories, 
but of these theories we see little in the letters, most of which 
te answers. Almost all of them give a real insight into the 
ner life of their authors. 

She thought that if the intellectuals of her day would but 
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listen to her, their faith would be tremendously enforced 
from a new side. They did listen, and they poured out their 
own doubts and conclusions more or less irrespective of hers— 
though not of her. ‘ It is useless to ask why I have written 
to you as I have,” writes Dr. George Kingsley, a naturalist 
of some distinction, though overshadowed by his brilliant 
brothers, Charles and Henry. “I cannot live for ever with 
my head in my shell. It is so very pleasant to put it forth 
into a ray of warm sunshine.’ Somehow or other he is 
moved to write absolutely freely of himself, and the readers 
see a personality more charming, because more humble, 
than the magnetic parson and saner than the erratic novelist. 
But far greater men than he wrote almost as freely. Huxley 
wrote of death. “I am not sure,” he says, * that a living 
being is comparable to a machine running down. On this 
side of the question the whirlpool affords a better parallel 
than the watch.” 

Bishop Westcott and R. H. Hutton discuss with her the 
signs of the times. Hutton confesses himself * utterly 
discouraged and cast down,” but not less with himself than 
with the world. Like her he is alarmed by ‘the general 
trend of things,” but he will not. go as far as she goes. when 
she laments the something “ rotten”. in the Church. ‘* You 
say there is something rotten in the. Church,” he writes. 
‘** Well, where is it ? in what other time, if any, has there 
been so much Christlike effort and even passion, in the good 
works of the Church, as there is now?” She replies pointing 
out “the general estrangement, not of the cynic and the 
scoffer, not of the selfish and of the easy, but of many of the 
most honest and open and clear-minded of our day.” One 
wonders if she had Voysey, the “ anti-Christian theist,” in 
mind when she wrote. The latter's letters form a-very inter- 
esting part of the book, but make an unpleasant impression 
on the reader. There is as much unconscious vulgarity as 
profanity in his assertion that for his part he thinks his 
correspondent’s character nearer the ideal than that of the 
founder of Christianity. Dr. Martineau, the great Unitarian 
theologian, who should, of course, not be mentioned in the 
same day with Voysey, is ponderous in his letters but 
intimately interesting. Matthew Arnold writes kindly but 
from his head only ; Professor ‘Tyndall, on the other hand, 
from his heart only. ‘ One thing is pleasant to observe, 
that your philosophy does not invade nor weaken in any way 
the loving portion of your nature. So long as this is kept 
fresh and fragrant, and so long as you embrace us within its 
borders, I care little what philosophy you may entertain.” 
Truly a model of epistolatory tact! The reader who, near 
the end of the volume, comes across the following difficult 
passage in one of Lady Welby’s own letters will certainly 
understand his attitude. ‘The great question is: Are we 
merely planetary or potentially solar-cosmic ? Do we under- 
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stand that unimaginable fire and intolerable light-ray combine 
into the motherhood of us: that our solar system must be 
quivering with life-waves, compared to which all ours are 
slow and weak?” Without a doubt she was a delightful 
woman, but whatever did she mean when she wrote that ? 


A Human Necessity 


A History of Financial Speculation. By R. H. Mottram. 


(Chatto and Windus. 15s.) 
Mr. R. H. Morrram is in the fine, if select, tradition of 
English “ banker-authors.” He is in the line of succession 
from Bagehot and Leaf, even though his is a very different 
kind of talent. 


He has now, for the first time, turned his pen away from the 
field of fiction and has applied it to his other speciality, 
that of finance, and he could not have conceived of a better 
subject than A History of Financial Speculation. The pub- 
lishers are right in their preliminary ‘“ puff” when they say 
that ‘ The habit of speculation is so integral a part of human 
nature that its history covers infinite ramifications of man’s 
enterprise—is, in fact, a history of the world as seen through 
one particular spy-glass.”” Mr. Mottram has conceived the 
subject on such broad lines that he has attempted little less 
than this. He begins with a long chapter which can be truly 
called a metaphysic of speculation. 


“Thus we find that Speculation varies inversely as the control 
which any of the larger religious systems have been able to 
maintain over certain peoples. Where, on the other hand, religious 
observance has been pruned back to some direct appeal from the 
individual to God, Speculation has become dominant, because 
such forms of religion can only be maintained by very vital types 
—witness the Jews, the Parsees, the Quakers. Further evidence 
is afforded by the marked manner in which the Irish become 
materially prosperous directly they move outside their island 
parishes. Of all the millions who have repeated the beatitude, 
‘The meek shall inherit the Earth,’ how many have reflected 
upon its exact meaning? The truth contained in these six words 
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is plain enough in the pages of history. The Peculator 
inherits the fruits of his’ effort. ded, like pe ~¢ ys 
efiort, the truer he is to type the more certain he jg to dis: 
harness. Humble populations succeed to the benefits Of 
three religious denominations that have set on foot the , 
of credit upon which the modern world exists—and om 
perhaps the greatest achievement of the Speculative facy 
see every day the Quaker fortunes dispersing, the Parsee — ; 
more obscure, the Jew yielding up his nationality.” Bi 












; Mr. Mottram’s general thesis, if we understand it righ, 
is that Speculation, which he defines elegantly and ters 
* dealing in fluctuating values,” is the fundamental cha; 







































































istic of the epoch which in Western Europe stretches betwe enter 
the decay of Feudalism and the present moment. For, expe ew 
in America, Mr. Mottram considers that the age of specu; he rf 
is drawing rapidly to aclose. It will be replaced either byg mew 
public monopoly created by Socialism or by the pj bw 
monopolies created by the great Trusts. In each gy rT 
monopoly eliminates the fluctuations in values with which ty 
speculator dealt. Standardization is the order of the day, beens 
The necessity to feed, clothe, and house ourselves assert big. Ps 
itself, as it did to primitive man, but on a new level Which ' 
our capital accumulations make possible for us. But 
is not true of the United States. ar ( 
“In the United States has been created tho arch-typ q ane 
Speculator who will suffer neither scruples nor obstacles in 
attainment of monopoly. Yet so broad is the field there, so may (°° 
the competitors, that no financial institution has reached tyme have 
monopoly of those to be found in England or France. The situatigt with 
in North America, in fact, must go beyond the scope of this histo infant 
In Europe, Economics in general, Finance in particular, Spe intan 
especially, are ossifying into certain types from which it is unlike PTOSe 
they will depart. In North America all predictions have been a 3 
at naught, all rules overrun. The spell of prosperity which mi pas { 
ceeded the post-War slump has had variations and breaks, but1 
definite downward curve is, at the time of writing, visible, atten! 
economic filling-up is proceeding apace, the necessity for importing ‘ 
is increasing, but the possibilities of the Continent well outresd ma 
the view of any living person. It is only with regard to the (ij rig! 
World, therefore, that this history can in any sense be complete,” to 
It would be beyond our scope to speculate, in the othy ba 
sense of the word, on Mr. Mottram’s view, but it is certain I 
interesting. the o 
Most of the rest of the book is devoted to a historical sun to en 
of the subject. We recommend especially Part II. be cd 
Mottram has taken for his chapter heading Tom Pain er 
splendid definition of Credit. ‘‘ Credit,” said Paine,“y. — 
suspicion asleep.” The story of Law is a fascinating one — 
Mr. Mottram’s defence of this brilliant and, so far as we ¢ wi 
see, merely premature financier is most remarkable. Si Will 
sequent Parts deal with the mid-Nineteenth Century, why: : 
Mr. Mottram calls ‘‘ The Golden Age,” with the Imperialist te 
Nineteen Hundreds, which he calls ‘‘ Utopia Limited,” “7 
there is a more theoretical last chapter on ‘‘ The Nature dl Itit 
it 


Bargain.” This last chapter has very definite implicati 
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which the modern statesman might well ponder. He tell 
in his preface that the banks—‘“ the great machines fort ve . 
maintenance and allocation of wealth expressed in credit. Tt 
have, in his view, reached relative finality and that Will 
‘ 1S 
‘* Such machinery, while capable of readjustment and certai devel 
of improvement, is not susceptible of any further consider 
development ; [moreover] with more intelligent use, it is now, sui Pel 
to the above reservations, ready for the service of mankind, and « 
thus stands at the opening of an era of definite possibilities.” Powe 
The book is so delightful that it seems ungraciou §jjCour 
criticize, but, if Mr. Mottram will take it in good part, we wom banis 
ask him when he is dealing with a subject such as this, whigful ar 
needs exposition, to write more simply. His style is oi@cheer 
amusing and epigrammatic, but we feel that it unduly sige ly 
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up the reader by a certain turgidness. One is rewan 
however, every now and then by a delightful epigram. 
example, he tells us that Credit “ began its existence wil 
National Debt, that millstone without which no true 
system seems to be able to keep its head above water.” 
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R HERBERT AUSTIN’S 
APPEAL. 


Famous Business Leader Advises Readers To Take 
Up Pelmanisr: In Order To Fit Themselves For Better 
Things. 


IR HERBERT AUSTIN, Chairman of the world- 
famous Austin Motor Co., Ltd., and one of the most 
enterprising and successful of British industrial leaders, 
warmly recommends Pelmanism to every reader who 
wishes to succeed in life. “I have sometimes thought,” 
he writes, “ that Gray had other inspiration for his Elegy 
than that gained from his contemplation of the moss- 
own tombstones in a country churchyard. 

“The very best place for soliloquising on ‘ might-have- 
hens’ would surely be a window looking out on to a 
big city. 

“(Mute Miltons’ indeed! The world is full of them. 
Our streets are crowded with men and women who will 

s through this life and fail to get very much out of it, 
and depart leaving no legacy to posterity. 

“The pagan will say “Such is Fate.’ In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred this will not be true; it will not 
have been ‘Fate’ but ‘Fault.’ Most of us start life 
with just about the same amount of equipment. An 
infant Einstein possesses no more grey matter than the 
progeny of Hodge, and both start off scratch. 

“Opportunity only knocks at the door of the man who 
has first gone out to locate the lady and invite her 
attention. 

“To command opportunity and compel success every 
man must have a full and sure conviction of his inherent 
right to a place in the sun, and must then train his mind 
to such vigour that it is capable of grappling with the 
problems of life as they arrive. 

“Tt is not enough to have a disgruntled feeling about 
the other fellow’s more fortunate lot, nor will it help 
to envy him his preferment. The job for every one of 
us is first to fit ourselves for better things and then to 
go out after them. 

“Here it is that I am sure Pelmanism is proving of 
immense help to the people of to-day. A study of the 





"one ; : : 
s wea science of _Pelmanism will enable the student to develop 
fe a Will and to make his brain an efficient servant of that 














Will. 

“Too many people are just drifting. Pelmanism can 
stop that drifting and start the drifter on a useful journey. 
“There is no sense in going down to an obscure grave. 

If it should happen that our ashes prove part of a poet’s 
inspiration, this will be no consolation for a wasted life.” 

Thousands of men and women are following Sir Her- 
bert Austin’s advice and are taking a course of Pelmanism 
in order to make their brains efficient servants of their 
Wills and to develop the other fine and creative qualities 
developed by scientific Mind-Training. 

Pelmanism trains the senses and brings increased power 
and energy to your mind. It strengthens your Will- 
Power, It develops your Personality. It gives you 
Courage, Initiative, Forcefulness and Determination. It 
banishes Timidity and drives away Depression and harm- 
ful and morbid thoughts. It enables you to adopt a more 
heerful and optimistic attitude towards life. And not 
nly does it increase your Efficiency and your Earning 
Power, but it enables you to cultivate an appreciation of 
he finer things of existence. 

This is borne out by the letters received from those 
who have taken the Course, some extracts from which 
are given here :— 








A Scholar reports that since taking the Pelman Course he 
has secured the first place in three examinations. (A.31090.) 
/A Manufacturer reports the following benefits: “ Quicker 
Perception, better Memory, Concentration powers improved, 
Will-Power better, more Self-Confidence and Self-Reliance.” 

W. 32218.) 

A Major writes : “ Auto-Suggestion has been of the greatest 
Service to me. It has already on many occasions restored 
Peace of mind when before Worry would have won the day.” 


(G. 7046.) 













A Shop-Assistant writes: “I go to work now full of hope 
and confidence, and in every way I feel better.” (P. 32263.) 
A Nurse writes: “I am able to concentrate better; my 
Memory has improved, also my powers of Observation.” 
(N. 33020.) 
An Expert Flax Grader writes: “My aim in life stands 
clear before me. I have mastered Mind-Wandering and can 
easily concentrate my thoughts. I have got Self-Confidence.” 
(K. 33016.) 
An Apprentice states that Pelmanism has enabled him to 
concentrate better, has reduced his Self-Consciousness and 
has increased his Will-Power and Self-Confidence. 
(W. 34493.) 
A Civil Servant writes: “The system has-been of great 
value to me in mastering detail and memorising instructions. 
My mental powers have been quickened and improved beyond 
my greatest hopes.” (S. 6160.) 
A Sculptor writes: “I have now a much more deliberately 
optimistic new life and an increasing sense of Power. I have 
taken an important decision, which I now see I ought to have 
done years ago, but without the Self-Confidence that the 
Course has given me I am sure I should never have done it. 
I now make my own conditions instead of just accepting any- 
thing that happens; my memory is amazingly improved, and I 
find that such things as answering letters dealing with un- 
pleasant difficulties, etc., which used to be so hard, I now do 
easily, almost without thought.” (T. 32371.) 


Thousands of similar letters could be printed did space 
permit. 

A short course of Pelmanism brings out the mind’s 
latent powers and develops them to the highest pitch of 
efficiency, It banishes such weaknesses and defects as :— 


Depression The “ Inferiority 
Shyness Complex ” 
Timidity Indecision . 
Forgetfulness _ Weakness of Will 
Boredom . “ Defeatism ” 

The Worry Habit Procrastination 
Unnecessary Fears Inertia 


Indefiniteness Brain-Fag 
Mind-Wandering Morbid Thoughts 
which interfere with the effective working-power of the 
mind, and in their place it develops strong, positive, vital 
qualities such as :— 


—Concentration —Organising Power 
—Observation —Directive Ability 
—Perception —Presence of Mind 
—Optimism —Courage 
—Cheerfulness —Self-Confidence 
—Judgment —Seif-Control 
—Initiative —tTact 
—Will-Power —Reliability 
—Decision —Driving Force 
—Originality —Salesmanship 
—Resourcefulness —Business Acumen 


and a Reliable Memory 

By developing these qualities you add to your Effi- 
ciency and consequently to your Earning Power. 

What is equally important (as a result of cultivating 
your senses, getting your mind in order and acquiring a 
healthy mental outlook), you also increase your happiness 
and develop a keener appreciation of the beauties of 
Nature, the Arts, and Life generally. 

In a sentence, Pelmanism enables you to live a fuller, 
richer, happier, and more successful existence. 

a If, therefore, you wish to make the fullest 
use of the powers now lying, perhaps latent 
or only semi-developed, in your mind, you 
should send to-day for a free copy of “ The 
Efficient Mind.” 

Pelmanism is quite easy and simple to 
follow. It only takes up a few minutes 
daily. The books are printed in a handy 
“pocket size,” so that you can study them 
when travelling or in odd moments during 
the day. 

Write to-day to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, and by return you will 
receive a free copy of “The Efficient Mind,” and particulars 
enabling you to enrol for the Pelman Course on_ specially 
convenient terms, 


Readers who can call at the Institute will 

be cordially welcomed. The Chief Con- 

sultant will be delighted to have a talk 

with them, and no fee will be charged. 

PARIS: 35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas,s NEW YORK: 
MELBOURNE: 396 Flinders Lane. DURBAN? 
DELHI; 10 Alipore Road, 






Overseas Branches: 
71 West 45th Street: 
Natal Bank Chambers. 
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A FAREWELL TO ARMS 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
THE FIRST WAR BOOK OF THE ITALIAN FRONT 


‘Ernest Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms is one of the very best novels that have passed through 
the hands of the Book Society Committee. . . . Mr. Hemingway tells his tales in a succession Most 
of short direct sentences, piling up the facts and avoiding all obvious “ literary” airs and graces, AA lls 
. . . Through the medium of this bluff, masculine, “ hard-boiled,” apparently insensitive style, of m 
he contrives to give you a very vivid and sometimes poignant picture of the life he knows. He now, 
has done this superbly in A Farewell to Arms. WY BF is 
‘I believe it will not be long before readers will be able to boast of the fact that they bought 
a first edition of A Farewell to Arms.’ J. B. Prirstiey. 


To be published on November 11th. ‘7s. 6d. net 


November 18th. 
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TREASON AND HUMANITY AFTER MOTHER | om 
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9 TRAGEDY UPROOTED INDIA tobi 
§ GEORGE ADAM MAURICE HINDUS HARRY H. FIELD age f 
An Account of French Treason ‘It answers a score of questions I ‘The author here meets fully and = 
Trials have been asking about Russia. with quoted authority the charges | dae 

‘The book is indeed a grim re- ... It is as illuminating and brought against the earlier work.’ an, 
cord.” Times Weekly Edition exciting as it is convincing.’ Times Literary Supplement 

6 ‘His trenchant study will not be H. G. WELLs ‘Mr. Field has set out a mostlucid, , 
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~ Fiction 
The Hall of Laughter 


hes in the Wood. By Michael Arlon. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
They Stooped to Folly. By Ellen Glasgow. (Heinemann. 
"ts, 6d. 

pra ae Quinces. By Catharine I. Dodd. (Jarrolds. 


ateawbocks. By John Masefield. | (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
six of Them. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Most ‘of the large fairs have their Halls of Laughter whose 
walls are hung with distorting mirrors in which the victims 
of merriment see themselves now broadened, now narrowed, 
now.elongated and yet always brutally recognizable. There 
is something in the formation of each mirror which causes 
peculiar exaggerations in the reflections of those who face it. 
Every picture, whether of mirror, pen or canvas is to a certain 
extent a collaboration between portrayer and portrayed. 
Authors are, in a sense, mirrors, and those whose names 
appear above have in themselves some peculiar faculty of 
reflecting certain aspects of womanhood. 

Mr. Arlen’s mirror is a broadening one, and in it he tries 
io hold the images of the complex and the decorative, of 
Harriet, the point of whose nose “ stretched tightly over two 
small, sharp. delicious bones, would from time to time quiver 
with fragile ecstacy, goading., one. into ‘thinking forbidden 
thoughts”; and of Mary Sandal with the “ clustering brown 
curls and small self-conscious feet.’ That is the worst of 
Mr. Arlen’s women—they are all, especially the five heroines 
in his latest book of short stories, self and sex-conscious. 
They never forget that they are women, and as such the 
favoured of the earth, to whem, as natural right, should come 
lovers and cocktails, jewels and silks. Their reflector delights 
to emphasize their greediness. He hovers between cynicism 
and chivalry as though uncertain which is the more correct 
quality. 

’ Miss Ellen Glasgow is cynical, too, but more consistently 
so than Mr. Arlen, and her mirror also reflects greediness—not 
for little loves and glittering “‘ gadgets’ but for life itself. The 
mouths of her heroines droop at the corners and their hands 
are outstretched to take and to hold. Her new and very 
brilliant book which is sub-titled ‘“‘ A Comedy of Morals” 
has for its text the lines : 
“When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy ? 

What art can wash her guilt away ?” 
Allthe American women in her book have been betrayed in 
one way or another, and each is trying to soothe herself. 
“ Aunt Agatha,” who fell in an age when Victorians did nothing 
to break the fall of any young lady, seeks comfort in her old 
age from cinemas and ice-cream sodas. Mrs. Burden, whose 
husband deserted her because he could not stand her incessant 
Virtue, and whose daughter has been betrayed by a neurotic 
waster, consoles herself by grim acts of duty. Milly Burden 
still claims credit at the bank of life, but finds none since her 
lover stole away her gilt-edged illusions, when he married 
her employer's self-righteous daughter. Miss Glasgow’s 
mirror is a very clear one: it stands in the hard light of day 
and no shadows blur its tortured reflections. She has once 
again proved herself an able craftswoman: as usual her 
work is exquisite. 

Miss Dodd’s mirror is very much kinder: it reflects the 
sweetness and faithfulness and old-fashioned graces of her 
heroines, Apples and Quinces gives the life history of three 
Women, who formed a ‘literary friendship ” when they were 
children. They have their love and other affairs, and when 
they are old, they meet as they had arranged to do in childhood 
to review their life’s work. ‘The wisest of them then concludes 
that “Life is an excellent pye. Once we were as yonge 
steene apples, put into a pye with harsh quinces ; the tang 
of the quince, bitter to the palate, served to bring out and 
intensify the quality of the apples. Bitter and sweete, rough 
and smoothe. That is life.” Apples and Quinces is pleasant 
fnough, even if it is a little sugary and sentimental and even 

ugh the frame of Miss Dodd’s mirror is so decorative that 
it overshadows the reflections. 

There is nothing ornate about Mr. Masefield’s mirror, whose 


design is as simple as a shaving glass. In it we see first one 
and then another slightly exaggerated fox-hunting face. 
The people reflected are old friends. We know them’by name 
and have met them before in the author’s poem Reynard The 
Fox. Squire Harridew is here, very purple and furious, and 
with him his three daughters, Jane, ‘‘ the grey gander,” and 
her lovely sisters, Loue and Carrie. The story tells of Carrie’s 
suitors, who are—with the exception of the parson’s pre- 
cocious son, Nick, the barrister and a fanatical minister— 
hard-riding young men. Mr. Maseficld has written a-good 
brisk story, reeking of the stables and the countryside. His 
characters are a little over defined, particularly that of the 
villain, who makes an almost mediaeval attempt to scduce 
Carrie by trying to hide in her bedroom while the family are 
at lunch. It is a little difficult to understand the devastating 
attractiveness of Carrie, but the author does not really give 
her a fair chance. We do not see her reflected fairly and 
squarely in the mirror but only in the eyes of the young 
** hawbucks ”’ who find her so desirable. 

The images of six daughters are held in Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
mirror which is a good plain family looking-glass and has the 
faculty of contorting the servants and friends of the household 
to a most remarkable extent. The six girls are norma] 
enough: they have their little idiosyncrasies but these are not 
unduly stressed. Their love affairs and matrimonial adven- 
tures are recorded very pleasantly, but it is impossible to 
belicve in the exuberant servants or rude visitors, whose like 
was surely never seen outside a “hall of laughter.” «Six of 
Them is more a chronicle than a novel of family life. As one 
daughter is married, the small affairs of the others are recorded 
in turn. Lovers of Liitle Women will rejoice to find another 
group of rather similar young people with whom they can 
make friends. B. E. Topp. 


MY BEST STORY. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.)—Unfor- 
tunately, so the publishers tell us, some of the distinguished 
authors who have contributed to this collection have protested 
against its title, so we do not know whether these stories are 
the ones which Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Arnoid Bennett, Mr. 
Michael Arlen, &c., really consider their best. This robs the 
book of some of its value, though it remains an opportunity 
for comparing the powers of some of the best known writers 
of fiction of this century. But the comparison is singularly 
unilluminating, revealing rather differences of temperament 
than of philosophy or of interest. The reader is almost forced 
to conclude that there must be some unity of outlook about 
this generation which he himself, being of it, cannot exactly 
analyse. The stories are—most of them quite shamelessly— 
moral object-lessons. They are disguised in a coat of artifice, 
it is true, with which the conventional practitioners of the 
preaching art would be unable to clothe them ; but, after all, 
this is only the old-fashioned ideal of *‘ combining instruction 
and amusement.” After reading this book, we shall never 
again accuse this generation of regarding serious things flip- 
pantly. It is, incidentally, a collection of very good stories, 
worth anyone’s while to possess. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. G. d’Arcy, The 
Vicarage, Barton Stacey, Sutton Scotney, Hants, for the 
following :— 


Questions on “ Crowns ” 


1. Who rode on a horse on the head of which a crown royal was 
set ? 

2. Who was the king who was crowned with his mother’s bracelet ? 

3. What crown was saved during a siege by being carried on a 
woman’s back in a sack of flax ? 

4. When and where was a crown of wool placed over the door of 
a house ? 

5. What kings wore a double crown ? 

6. Who was the rebel who was crowned with a circle of red-hot 
iron ? 

7. What kind of crown was presented to a Roman soldier who 
had saved the life of a Roman citizen in battle ? 

8. What emperor crowned himself ? 

9. What became of the crown of Edward the Confessor ? 

10. What words were engraved on the crown of the Jewish 
High Priest ? 

11. Why is the Iron Crown of Lombardy so called ? 

12. What was the chief jewel in Queen Victoria’s Imperial 
Crown ? 

13. Who refused to wear a crown of gold in Jerusalem 2 


Answers will be found on page x. 
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. Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 632.) 

In Letters from Italy (Besant and Co., 3s. 6d.) Mr. Karel 
Capek has given us another entertaining volume of impressions. 
His pictures are drawn with an engaging humour, in spite of 
the fact that one may sometimes entirely disagree with then. 
For though he laughs, he is never malicious, and through his 
half sarcastic condemnation emerges a clear picture. This 
is no book for the earnest and sentimental tourist, but for 
those who have already visited Italy there is much to interest 
them and arouse them to argument. He has an acute 
observation of detail and a very human interest in all he 
sees of the people he comes across. But whatever he admires 
he is careful never to let you forget that his own country 
has much to offer which is only to be found there ; and this 
touch of nationalism gives a distinct if somewhat ingenuous 
piquancy to his writing. He gives one the impression of a 
love of mosaic, detestation of Baroque and dislike of all the 
established admirations of Italy. If he is at times rather 
self-conscious of his acute observation, his book has an 
original flavour. 
* * * * 

Miss E. E. Helme’s book, Down the Stream (Religious Tract 
Society, 5s.), makes one realize the improvement which has 
taken place in Nature books for boys and girls during the last 
forty years. Miss Helme writes well; her life-story of an 
Exmoor stream, from its source to the sea, reads easily, and 
gives accurate information about the beasts, birds, insects, 
and flowers along its course. She can tell a story, too, such 
as the Legend of the Pack Horse Bridge, which spans the 
stream. We can recommend this book, and its fascinating 
map, to any boy or girl who loves the country. Many of Miss 
Barbara Briggs’ pictures are pleasing and artistic ; that of 
the hind and calf is particularly attractive. Others seem to 
have suffered in reproduction; the grey wagtail on the 
wrapper is excellent,..but the colouring of the same plate in 
the book has been unfortunately coarsened. 

* * * * 


The Soviet Government has recently produced a film of 
the Solovetsky island prison in the White Sea, representing 
it as a somewhat luxurious health resort. What this horrible 
place really is may be learned from the account of Mr. Boris 
Cederholm, a Finnish subject, entitled In the Clutches of the 
Tcheka (Alien and Unwin, 15s.). He was arrested apparently 
because the South American country, a firm in which he 
represented at Petrograd, declined to have any dealings 
with the Bolsheviks. The nominal charge of dealing in 
contraband was apparently wholly unfounded. Mr. Ceder- 
holm was kept in various prisons for two years and then, 
after his Consulate had- been told that he could leave the 
country, was sent to Solovetsky. It is difficult to imagine 
how even a Communist would justify the barbarous cruelty 
with which some eight thousand educated and _ respectable- 
people are being treated in this Arctic prison. Mr. Cederholm’s 
graphic description should be widely read. 

* * * * 

Dr. Francis Miller, the well-known historian, has exercised 
great skill in the preparation of Lindbergh : his Story in Pictures 
(i0s. Gd.), and Messrs. Putnams must be congratulated on 
publishing this pictorial record of an achievement which 
will have a great place in history. That the average American 
believes that Colonel Lindbergh was the first man to fly the 
Atlantic is neither here nor there. The average American 
is wrong; but he is right in regarding Colonel Lindbergh 
asa hero: that modest and handsome youth is the personifi- 
cation of the best qualities of his race and we are as proud of him 
ourseives as the Americans are. This book would make an 
excellent present for boy or girl, and besides its romantic 
interest will serve as a painless teacher of geography. 

* * * * 
_ County patriotism is a fine thing, and any help that can 
further its maintenance or increase its fervour we are delighted 
to give. Therefore it is that we are glad once more to call 
attention to another in the long line of carefully written 
volumes which describe the doings, sufferings and achieve- 
ments of our County regiments in the War. _ The Worcestershire 
Regiment in the Great War (Cheshire, 30s.) is indeed (as is 
claimed for it) a comprehensive volume, and, in addition to 
many pictures, full of most useful maps. As the book is 
sold to members of the regiment at a nominal price, it is the 
clear duty of the public, both in the county and outside it, 
to discharge some small part of their debt to the nine thousand 
Worcesters who fell in their defence, and most notably to 
the 2nd Battalion which saved the day at Gheluvelt, by 
purchasing the volume. 

* * * * 

Professor Cannan is pre-eminent among our economists 
for his temperate views and his clear and attractive style 
no less than for his wide learning. All these qualities distin- 
guish his new volume, A_ Review of Economic Thecry (P. S. 
King, 16s.), in effect, an informal history of the science to 


a 


which he has devoted his long life. Professor Cannan take 
the main questions separately—production, the theop, ; 
value, capital, income and so on. His examination 9 a 
successive theories of wages is especially interesting 
does not spare the eminent John Stuart Mill, who inven 
the “ wages-fund ” idea, saw in later life that it was defectin, 
and yet had not the moral courage to abandon it. Prof 
Cannan’s shrewd remarks on inequalities between individuas 
and between nations are worth noting. He maintaing ; 
a closing chapter that inequalities of income tend to 
lessened, but that most men look for security first of all, 
* * * * 


Some years ago Professor S. Angus, of Sydney, wrote a y 
able book on the mystery religions which preceded Christi be 
He now treats of the whole historical background of the 
early Church in an impressive treatise on The Religi 
Quests of the Graeco-Roman World (Murray, 15s.), of whic 
the mysteries were only one aspect. A substantial sectig, 
is devoted to the development of sacramentarianism, whethe 
Christian or pagan, and to the place that it occupies in tp 
Pauline Epistles and in the Fourth Gospel. Astrology, 
Greek theosophy and Gnosticism are discussed also in som 
detail, so that the promise of the title is fulfilled. Profess 
Angus is a refreshingly broad-minded Christian. He jj 7 
no sacerdotalist, but he welcomes “ the present revival of 
mysticism.” 
* * * * 

After reading The Moiives of Proteus, by José E. Rod 
(Allen and Unwin, 16s.), which now appears in English fg 
the first time, some twelve years after his death, one feck 
strongly that the peculiar greatness of the Spanish races ij 
to be found in the fact that they do not produce great phil. 
sophers. Their men do not become systems and institu. 
tions: they remain men. Rod6’s book is a collection of 
semi-philosophical essays on the protean nature of huma 
personality, which he examines with a marvelous psycho. 
logical subtlety. To put it crudely, he sees human personality 
not as static, but as fluid in time, constantly renewing itself, 
and his object is to show how this personality may be ordered 
and guided throughout its renewals and adaptations by what 
is actually an idealized conception of the will. So for hin 
Goethe is the modern man’s ideal, a man “ governed bya 
-principle of constant self-renovation.’’ Rod6’s book com- 
bines something of the native Spanish contemplative and 7 
mystic spirit with the élan and optimism of the new world © 
The range of his knowledge and the intricacy of its sympathies 
are like deep calling unto deep. Unfortunately Rod6, who) 
has been described as one of the masters of Castillian style,| 
suffers here from a very poor and pompous translation which 
at times almost brings his noble manner into ridicule; but 
in spite of this defect, The Motives of Proteus inspires one 
with a deep enthusiasm. 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :—The New Despotism. By Rt. Hon. Lon © 
Hewart. (Benn. 21s.\——By Way of Introduction 7 
By A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 6s.)——Translation of th 
Holy Qur-An. By A. H. G. Sarwar. (The Mosque 7 
Woking. 12s. 6d.)——The Art of the Photographer. By ¥ 
E. Drummond Young. (Seeley, Service. 21s.)}—)_ 
Enigmas. By R. T. Gould. (Philip Allan. 12s. 64) 


Brocraruies :—From Day to Day, 1916-1921. By Viscount 
Sandhurst. (Arnold. 18s.)——The Biography of '® 
late Marshal Foch. By Major-General Sir G. Aston. 
(Hutchinson. 24s.) The Third Mary Stuart. By My 
Bowen. (John Lane. 18s.) Lord Durham. By (& 
W. New. (Oxford University Press. 25s.)——Sir Geo @ 
Parkin. By Sir J. Willison. (Macmillan. 12s. 64.) © 


ScIENCE AND PuiLosopuy :—The Sceptical Biologist. Bj 
Needham. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) Phantom 
Walls. By Sir O. Lodge. (Hodder and Stoughton. 53) 
——The Morality of Punishment. By A. C. Ewint 
(Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.)——Our Present Philosophy (© 
Life. By M. Belgion. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

History AND TRAVEL :—The Jews in the Christian Era. By 
L. Magnus. (Benn. 15s.)——The Rosetta Stone in th 
British Museum. By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge (Religio’ 
Tract Society. 12s. 6d.)——Coastwise Cruising. By 
F. B. Cooke. (Arnold. 12s. 6d.) The Last Home 4 
Mystery. By E. A. Powell. (John Long. 
Portrait of a Chinese Lady. By Lady Hosie. 
and Stoughton. 21s.) 


Fiction :—Ghosts. Selected by C. A. Harper. 
7s. 6d.) The Man Who Lost Himself. By 
(Duckworth. ‘7s. 6d.)- Serenade to the Hangman. »! 
M. Dekobra. (Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) The Soldier’ 
War. Edited by J. Brophy. (Dent. 6s.)——In a Glas 
Darkly, By J. S. Le Fanu. (Davies. 15s.) ——Paa 
Simple. Vols. I and II, By Captain Marryat. (N# 
Edition). (Constable. 42s.) 
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“1! NB. You can now purchase the 27 
«=f | plays of John Galsworthy including the 
"8 ) new play (The Roof) beautifully printed 
‘ef | and strongly bound in one volume. 
cH 1,156 pages for 8/6. 

“8! It is the most wonderful value ever 
mE) offered. 


“|| THE PLAYS OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 


nl (In one volume) 8/6 net. 


work, § Also a PRESENTATION Edition bound in Leather and with a Photogravure Portrait. 21/- net. 

















7 AFTER OSBERT | 
| PURITANISM SITWELL’S 


By HUGH KINGSMILL New Novel 


Author of “Matthew Arnold.” 












“A very brilliant book. . . . Itisa 
With 4 illustrations. 8/6 net magnificent piece of writing.” 






The Times. 


“The disintegration in the latter half of 







© || the nineteenth century of Puritanism... “Subtle analysis of a soul’s development 
| as variously reflected in the lives of Dean ... brilliant and terrible vividness.” 
| Farrar, Samuel Butler, Mr. Frank Harris, Daily Mail, 






and W. T. Stead. ... Mr. Kingsmill has 


the gift of making his figures live in his The Man who Lost 


pages, so that these portraits may be read | 

















and enjoyed by those who are little Himself 


attracted by the connecting topic.” 








Times Literary Supplement. 7/6 net 
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Gerald Duckworth & Co., Ltd., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 2. 
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Memoirs of A Fox-Hunting Man 
by SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Ne ent 


é 
'e a i Pi FR et a 


Rais 


Illustrated by WILL 


Sfust Published. A Second Impression is now being printed 


soe. 


IAM NICHOLSON 


With seven full-page plates and many smaller drawings. 


Mr. Nicholson has also designed the coloured end-papers and jacket 


2Is. net 


24 RUSSELL SQ. Faber & Faber LONDON, W.C1 
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Travel 
The Catalan Riviera 


We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad. 


are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Srecrator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.—Ed. Specraror.] 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


Fetiu DE Gurxos, where I have spent a considerable 
time since 1918, is well suited for a three weeks’ holiday 
almost at any time of the year. It is a town of fishermen 

cork manufacturers, but it has more amenities than 
might be expected, since Barcelona families use it as a summer 


Sun 


You will take a return ticket to Barcelona from London 
and get out of the train at Gerona, where you must stay at 
Jeast one night so as to wander about the streets after sunset 
and admire the effect of electric light upon medieval staircases 
and narrow cobbled streets. Gerona is perhaps the most 

of Europe’s beautiful cities and preserves an 
atmosphere of antiquity all the better for being so. 

From Gerona to San Feliu is twenty miles by road and 
nearly two hours by rail; as always in Spain, a private 
motor car enhances the enjoyment and reduces the discomfort 
of travel. You can stay at the Hotel Murla, Las Noyas or 
Marina for about 8s. a day, and as the sea bathing is superb 
you will not mind the difficulty of getting a bath. 

San Feliu is quite modern and even clean; it has no 
architecture or antiquities and yet its general aspect is most 
attractive by reason of the people who dwell therein. These 

all their leisure hours walking up and down the Passeig 
or Boulevard, the girls with bobbed or shingled hair and hatless, 
the fishermen in blue shirts, the peasants in smocks. There 
is bathing in elaborate baths, but no one uses them until 
after Midsummer day, ostensibly because the water is not 
lukewarm before then, but possibly because, as Frazer tells 
us, devils and demons were believed to occupy the sea until 
St. John the Baptist day. Foreigners will walk over the hill 
and bathe in rock pools at their own sweet will. 

The great week in San Feliu is the first in August : for six 
days nobody goes to bed ; there is dancing in huge marquees 
and in the Passeig. A general air of gaiety hangs over 
everything and the girls put on the dresses they have been 
creating for the last three months and give themselves over 
to being looked at and admired. There are sardanas danced 
twice daily under the trees and the visitor will sit for hours 
at café tables drinking vermouth and soda and nibbling olives, 


- while the rings of dancers move solemnly, almost religiously, 


from left to right and back again. I know of no better way 
of spending a week than this. It is so possible to enter into 


_ the living spirit of the place, even though other places perhaps 


_ villages are submerged. 


| its little sardine fleet. 


_ have more things to look at. 


San Feliu is surrounded by cork forests in which various 
In one direction is the perfect fishing 
village of Tossa surrounded by medieval walls and active with 
Up the coast in the other direction 


' are a succession of places each with its own particular grace. 


_ You will want to see Palafrugell and Torroella de Montgri ; 


Ampurias, with its Graeco-Iberian remains—there is an 
excellent hotel there and a summer's day can be spent in 
ce looking at the Gulf of Rosas and the line of the 

yrenees; further north there are Estartit and Cadaqués, 
peel with clean though simple inns and incomparable 

athing, 

Inland beyond Gerona you must go one Sunday to Banyoles 
or Olot in order to see an upland peasant market scene : the 
men all wear scarlet barretinas, or caps of liberty, black 
smocks, scarlet, green or purple sashes, corduroys and. white 
canvas shoes ; and stand about in picturesque groups exchang- 


_ ing views, while their wives sell vegetables and live stock. 


You can get to either of these places by motor ’bus from 

Gerona, and you will insist on exercising your right as foreigners 

to do odd things and climb on top of the "bus to sit among 

the baggage. In this way you will see the country sublimely 
ell. 


Your last days you will spend in Barcelona whither you go 
from Gerona by train. Here you will once more spend most 
of your time sitting about at cafés in the open air. You will 
see the old town and especially the Cathedral and Santa Maria 
de la Mar and you will see the most childish of all modern 
buildings, the unfinished and unfinishable Cathedral of the 
Sagrada Familia ; you will go on a cool evening to Tibidabo 
there to over-eat as you watch the gorgeous lights of the 
city at your feet ; you will wander down the Ramblas where 
the flower market is held, and if you are there in time you will 
of course see the Exhibition. Then you will go back to 
England direct from Barcelona. 

ave assumed that you will go by the old route to 
Barcelona vid Port Bou and Cerbére. If you can go by the 
hewly completed line vid Bourg-Madame and Puigcerda you 
must by all means break your journey at Puigcerda to see 
the Cerdagne, at Ribas to enjoy a mountain village and the 


We shall be glad to answer queries arising out 


simple hospitality of the Hotel Prats,or at Vich to see the 
magnificent museum of primitive ecclesiastical art. In this 
ease you will go north from Barcelona to Gerona and San 
Feliu. On your return journey you can regain the railway 
by two days’ exquisite “bus riding, Gerona-Banyoles-Olot 
(where you will sleep) San Juan de les Abadesses-Ripoll and 
so home by train. This last is a sublime piece of mountain- 
eering on wheels. 
The following practical details may be of use :— 


Travelling and hotel expenses in the district of which I speak should 
not. come to more than 12s. a day for a good many excursions. As 
to shopping, coffee costs anything from 25c. to 45c. a cup, ver- 
mouth 50c. Liqueurs are cheap. The best wines are White 
Rioja, and Alella at about 3 pesetas a bottle. In the villages, shoes 
made of canvas should be bought;~ these are always cheap. 
Nobody will overcharge in this district, and bargaining or other 
forms of self-protection are quite unnecessary. An isolated meal 
such as lunch is always rather more expensive (3s. or 4s.), but 
at a clean inn it is worth it. For tipping 10 per cent. suffices 
for everything—10 centimos or 15 if you just have a cup of coffee. 
Cigars at 20 centimos (cigarillos de viente) are excellent, and the 
traveller will find that stamps must be bought at a cigar shop 
and not at. a Post Office. 
Joun Lancpon-DAvIies, 


Travel Pamphlets Reviewed 


[We propose, from time to time, to notice publications sent to ua 
by travel agencies and shippin; companies, which we think may be of 
interest to readers.—Ep. Spectator. | 
Two interesting booklets have reached us from the P. & O. Line, 14 
Coeckspur Street, London, 8.W.1—-World Tours and India and 
Ceylon. World Tours gives very clearly a short outline of over 
twenty cruises arranged for the coming season. It also contains 
informative notes concerning each of the places to be visited, and a 
separate slip gives the fares and other necessary details. For 
travellers seeking a short trip only, the P. & O. Tour No. 1 to Spain 
and Morocco may appeal. The sea passage lasts eight days, and the 
liner leaves London at noon every Friday for Gibraltar, arriving on 
the following Tuesday. Then follows the short sea e by Bland 
Line steamer to Tangier, the return journey from Gibraltar being 
made by P. & O. steamer vid Plymouth. The minimum cost, first- 
class, of this voyage is £22 and second class £15. For the trav- 
eller with more time at his disposal, Tour No. 12 is attract:ve. 
This cruise provides a four-months’ sea passage, and is a “‘ Round 
the World ” Tour. The ship leaves London fortnightly for Kobe or 
Yokohama, and there is a choice of routes. The minimum cost 
of this cruise, first class, is £265 and second-class saloon £183, which 
includes first class accommodation from Sydney to New Zealand. 

The P. & O. booklet India and Cey/on will interest anyone who 
wishes to spend a winter holiday in India for the first time. 


CrYLon FoR CHristmAs HoLipAys. 

From the Bibby Line, 22 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1, a brightly- 
coloured “folder” tells of plans for issuing Christmas Holiday 
return tickets to Ceylon from Liverpool and from Marseilles, 
Amongst the places to be visited are Kandy, the last of the historical 
capitals of Lanka ; Nuwara Eliya, a beauty spot of the East ; Anu- 
radhapura, famous for its ruins—capital of the island from 437 B.c. 
to 846 a.p.; the Rock Temple of Dambulla, dating from 100 B.c. 
and Sigiriya, the rock fortress rising out of the Paddyfields. The 
abundance of game provides good shooting, and there is also 
fishing, golf, and tennis ; and motoring is possible on good roads: 
The cost of this journey from Liverpool is £95, and from Marseilles 
£90, and tickets give the option of return by the Orient Line on 
adjustment of fare. 

A West Inptes CRUISE. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.. America House, Cockspur 
Street, London, 8.W.1, send an illustrated ce folder , describing the 
arrangements made for the forthcoming cruise by motor liner 
‘ Alcantara,’ 22,500 tons, to the West Indies, from Southampton on 
January 17th, 1930. She calls at Madeira, Barbados, Trinidad 
where passengers may visit, and, it they so desire, may walk upon the 
liquid asphalt of the famous * Lake of Pitch, Christobal (for the 
Panama Canal), Jamaica, Havana, Nassau, the capital of the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, and the Azores. The cruise ends at Southamp- 
ton on February 28th, 1930. Cabins are allotted in rotation accord- 
ing to the dates when passengers order their tickets, and members 
of the cruise party receive priority of choice of cabins over inter- 
mediate passengers. At the various ports of call, : comforiable 
launches will maintain free communication between ship and shore, 
and vice versa. “ Part of the charm of these West Indian Isles is 
getting there ” this “folder” tells us. Certainly, the * Alcantara 
—up to date and comfortably furnished throughout —seems to be 4 
medium of transport well worth choosing. The minimum cost of 
a cabin for this cruise for two persons is 100 guineas, and for one 
person 110 guineas. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Getting Rich Quickly 


ONCE again extreme prosperity in the United States 
has culminated in a Wall Street panic. Once again, 
too, a prolonged period of sky-rocketing movements 
in prices of securities has resulted in a severe slump, 
as indeed it did some months ago in certain sections of 
the market here for industrial shares. It is certainly 
with no desire to gloat over the misfortunes of those 
who may happen to have suffered either through the 
fall in prices here or in New York that it may be well 
not to let the occasion pass without making certain 
comments which seem to be called for. 

Before, however, attempting ‘to point one or two 
obvious lessons which I think may usefully be learned 
from recent events, I will briefly summarize the cir- 
cumstanees surrounding the recent boom and subsequent 
collapse in Wall Street. Not for the first time the 
United States may be.said to have suffered from an 
excess of prosperity: . Following upon the famous Wall 
Street panic in 1907, the- American people determined 
that their banking system ‘should be reformed, and, 
accordingly, after careful. study of the problem, the 
Federal Reserve system was_set up... It proved to be, 
in very truth,‘a long felt-want, and even previous to 
the Great War its good effects had begun to be felt. 
When the War came and America was overwhelmed 
with orders from the belligerent countries, the new 
banking system served the country well, and as year 
after year during the War and later during the years 
following the War added to America’s power and pros- 
perity, everything seemed to be conspiring to make 
New York the world’s monetary centre. 

AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 
Not only had the United States reaped enormous 


prosperity through her three years of neutrality during. 


the War, but the fact that some hundreds of millions 
of pounds in gold were shipped to New York, gave to 
that centre colossal strength in everything pertaining to 
gold reserves. And, as if to consolidate and make well 
nigh impregnable the economic strength of the country 
and its hold over the Exchanges, the War contributions 
from Europe involved annual payments to America of 
something like £40,000,000 to £50,000,000. Our Atlantic 
kinsmen might indeed well have been constrained like 
the Psalmist of old to say, ‘‘ In my prosperity I shall 
never be moved.” 
Tue Boom BEcins. 

For a considerable period, moreover, the surplus 
wealth of the country was judiciously used for investment 
either in high-class Home Bonds or in well-secured Loans 
of foreign countries, and the latter operations, of course, 
tended to offset the effect upon the New York Exchange 
of the great economic advantages enjoyed by America. 
Some two years ago, however, the speculative movement 
in Wall Street commenced, and, almost in a night, the 
attention of investors turned from sound home and 
foreign investments to a general gambling movement in 
the shares of utility and other companies. Like most 
booms, the movement had some solid foundation; the 
country was then prosperous, and as a consequence 
profits of industrial concerns were great, and there were 
innumerable schemes of industrial expansion. The move- 
ment in stocks quickly assumed huge dimensions, and 
so rapid and so great were the demands upon credit for 
Stock Exchange gambling that money rates in New 
York rose to a phenomenally high level. Indeed, almost 
within a few months New York passed from a lending 
centre to conditions which involved the attraction of 
surplus capital from London and other monetary centres. 
Shares were frequently rushed up to a point where the 
yield on the purchase price was little more than one-half 
per cent. per annum, but the public was told that it 
was a case of anticipating good things to come in the 
shape of huge profits, and all the time the so-called investor 
was really seeking capital appreciation rather than income, 

Lack or CONTROL, 

It looks, too, as though the Federal Reserve banking 

system had not at a certain stage worked very effectively. 


One reason for this appears to have been that industrigs 
and speculative magnates had huge credits at th. 
disposal of a character entirely beyond the control 
the banks, while in addition the Federal Reserye 

in New York appears to have failed to apply the eu 
of really high rates at the proper moment. - In jugi 
however, it has to be recorded that on several Oceasnn 
the New York Bank Board is understood to have desinj 
to raise its rate and to have been prevented by th 
restricting action of the Federal Reserve Boar y 
Washington. However that may be, the movement j 
Wall Street undoubtedly got completely out of 

and although some weeks ago warnings were issued i 
good quarters in the United States as to the rise hay; 
gone quite far enough, the public was slow to refi 
from indulging in speculative operations which {fo y 


wealth without toil. 
Our Bank Rate Warninc. 


It was, in fact, reserved to the banking authoritis 
here to give the final warning, and when on September 2% 


long a period had appeared to be an easy way of amass F 





No 


— 


our Bank Rate was raised to 6} per cent.; the almoy® 


immediate effect was to occasion a’ withdrawal i 
foreign balances from New York, and from that moma 
the end was in sight. The American Exchange 
London began to move in our favour, and investmei 
securities here began to rise. It was quickly perceived 
here that the liquidation in Wall Street was absolute 
necessary if the international monetary situation was ty 
become normal once again. With Europe heavily 
mortgaged to the States in the matter of War indebted. 
ness and with France possessing a great hold over Lond 
by reason of her high balances here, it is clear that only 
easy money rates in New York with free lending abmai 
by American investors can, for some time to cone, 
ensure easy money markets in Europe. Whether tle 
present developments in the United States will go to the 
length of bringing about those conditions remains to lt 
seen, but it is in the hope that the recent liquidatin 


will tend in that direction that British Funds and al 


high-class investments have risen so greatly. 


LESSONS FROM THE SLUMP. 


When a severe slump occurs in the stock market 


there is usually a disposition on the part of holders df 
the shares affected to regard the event as something 


quite out of the course of nature, and something whic 


must be due to improper proceedings either on the par 


of market dealers or on the part of financial magnatey 
connected with the interests affected. Unfortunatel,— 


however, when shares are rising in abnormal fashio 
week after week and month after month, and wher, 
moreover, they are being pushed up to heights whit 
show a ridiculously small return in income, there is m0 
the same disposition to inquire into the causes of sucha 
extraordinary advance. On the contrary, those wh 
sound notes of warning on such occasions generally fi 


scant attention given to them. Probably not a fewiyy 


those who hear or read them recognize the danger, ba 
believe that before the trouble comes they will har 


been able to part with their shares at a higher prt 


than had been originally given for them. The upwat 
movement has gone on for so long, and so continuous! 
that a kind of false confidence is begotten, and tit 


and again the public enter the markets only to experi 


bitter disillusionment. 
** Tips.” 

This, of course, is regrettable because, in plain languagi 
it means that the eagerness on the part of a certain sectit! 
of the speculative public to get rich quickly withot 
undue trouble and exertion provides the very conditiol 
which are responsible for the creation of these bool 
markets. And if for a moment I may venture a pers 


touch, I would like to point out that while in the 
columns there may have been an absence of recolly 
mendations of individual shares, there has been fry 
time to time, and especially during recent months, ! : 


—_— 
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MARVELLOUS COMFORT, 


UTTER SECURITY. 


and Vauxhall’s 


high average speed that wipes out distance! 








ete distinguished, modern—in build, 
in finish, in equipment—the new Vauxhall 
models for 1930! 

Yet they are more than this. With their superb 
good looks they unite a capacity for safe, comfort- 
able high average speed such as no other car, save 
the most costly makes, can equal. 

Powerful, swift, flexible, the Vauxhall offers you 
flashing, exhilarating speed on the open road—yet 
safe speed. For it is so stable, holds the road so 
steadily (as secure on bends as on the straight) 
that you can travel consistently at a pace you would 
not attempt in another car. Yet in traffic you can 
crawl as smoothly at 10 miles an hour in top as 
you can sweep along at 50 on a clear stretch. 

The famous Vauxhall brakes further guarantee 
your safety. They cost three or four times as much 
to make as ordinary brakes. With their superb 
efficiency they bring you smoothly from the high- 
est speed to a standstill in a few seconds. 

However fast youdrive in the new Vauxhall 
there is an absence of rattle and racket 
from any part of the body or chassis. Not 
the least vibration reaches you from the 





engine which is mounted in rubber and fitted with 
generous-sized crank-shaft bearings and hollow 
crank-pins. Longer, softer springs and hydraulic 
shock-absorbers make riding especially easy and 
comfortable over all types of road. 

There are yet other notable features which are the 
outcome of the long experience of Vauxhall engin- 
eers and their close study of modern requirements. 

“One-shot” lubrication oils the whole chassis 
at a single thrust of a plunger; dipping headlights 
are operated from the steering wheel ; all bright 
parts are chromium plated ; there is a new system 
of crank-case ventilation and the engine is fitted 
with an air-cleaner and a petrol pump. 

All Vauxhalls are made by British labour only, 
from 97°, British materials, at Luton, Bedfordshire. 
They range in price from £495 for the Princeton 
Tourer to £695 for the Westminster Limousine. 
We should like you to see and drive a Vauxhall 
yourself. Your nearest Vauxhall dealer will 
be pleased to place one at your disposal. 
Or write for full particulars to Vauxhall Sales 
Department, General Motors Limited, The 
Hyde, Hendon, London, N.W. 9. 
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very clear explanation of just how and why the situation 
in the United States constituted a menace to the specula- 
tive markets. A consideration of these broad principles 
and facts sometimes requires rather more exertion than 
the perusal of an easy paragraph to buy or sell so-and-so 
for a quick rise, but I am inclined to think that in the 
long run the public would be far better advised in studying 
these broad considerations which suggest the likelihood 
of the general trend of market movements than in paying 
heed to tips to buy or sell this or that particular stock. 
Tue Berrer Way. 

Those who, by studying these broad tendencies months 
ago, sold out from the groups where danger was plainly 
threatened now find themselves in a position to take 
advantage of the lower prices for real investment, while 
those who clung to their holdings on the idea that the 
upward movement must be more or less continuous are 
in a less favourable position. If even those who purchase 
stocks for capital appreciation would be content from 
time to time to take profits and stand aside even if their 
unemployed balances may be earning low rates of interest, 
they would often profit greatly in pocket and also in 
peace of mind. 
makes the so-called “ investor’ unhappy if he has not 
a perpetual stake in market movements which usually 
proves his undoing, and which, incidentally, is the factor 
upon which unscrupulous company promoters and market 
manipulators have come to rely. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


” 


Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT Stocks RIsE. 
Ir is some time since the Stock Markets have experienced 
such violent fluctuations in prices as those which have 
occurred during the past ten days. Until the great slump 
occurred in Wall Street, to which fuller reference is made in 
a separate article, the Stock Markets here were quiet, with 
an improving tendency on the whole, owing to the more 
favourable movements in the American exchange. When the 
crash occurred in Wall Street, Anglo-American industrials 
fell here heavily in sympathy, and, indeed, it may be said 
that the speculative and semi-speculative markets generally 
sympathised pretty fully with the break in Wall Street. On 
the other hand, the liquidation on the other side of the 
Atlantic, increasing expectations of easier money rates in 
New York, and an improvement in the international monetary 
situation generally, prompted a further considerable rise in 
British Funds and kindred securities, so that a few days ago 
it was quite evident that dealers were pretty busy discounting 
the possibility of a reduction in our Bank Rate. More sober 
views, however, prevailed later, and when the second stage 
of the Wall Street slump arrived, it found markets here in a 
more chastened mood and disposed to recognize that whatever 
might be the ultimate developments in the international 
monetary situation, the Wall Street slump would probably 
have a disturbing effect generally for a little time to come. 

ee * * 
UniTeD Darries. 

At the recent meeting of United Dairies, the chairman, 
Mr. J. H. Maggs, pointed out some of the difficulties with 
which the company had to contend, so that, although there 
was a greatly increased turnover for the year, profits were 
slightly reduced owing to the higher purchase price of milk 
under the new contracts, these prices involving a lower margin 
of gross profit on the company’s milk trade. Nevertheless, 
the company has been able to maintain its dividend at 10 per 
cent., and while the directors may, perhaps, feel a little 
disheartened that higher profits should not have accompanied 
the increased turnover, the company may, on the whole, be 
congratulated upon the results achieved. 

* * * * 
A WELL-DESERVED HOoNnovur. 

General pleasure has been given not only in. insurance 
circles, but in financial and banking circles by the honour 
recently conferred upon Mr. G. J. Lidstone, who recently 
retired from the position of Manager and Actuary of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund. Mr. Lidstone has had conferred 
upon him a gold medal in recognition of his unique services 
to the profession. The inscription on the medal is to the 
effect that it is presented by the Institute of Actuaries and 
the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland to George James Lidstone 
** in recognition. of his unique services to actuarial science.” 
A little time since Mr. Lidstone was honoured by receiving the 
degree of LL.D. of Edinburgh, and the Actuarial Society of 
America has conferred upon him its Fellowship. 


vas i 


It is the feverish gambling spirit which’ 





COMPANY MEETING. a 
eae 


UNITED DAIRIES, LT) 


RECORD TRADE EXPANSION, 








y 


MR. J, H. MAGGS ON MILK SAFEGUARDINg 


4 

Tue fourteenth ordinary general meeting of United Dairies 
was held at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street Wa 
on the 25th ult. i 

Mr. Joseph H. Maggs (chairman and managing director) gj 
in the course of his speech : The net profit brought into the bala 
sheet amounts to £511,704. Adding to this, the sum cr: 
forward. from last year, £149,906, the total available is £66) 6ll 
out of which there have been paid the full dividends on the pre : 
ence and the interim dividend on the ordinary shares. ” 

It is now proposed to pay a final dividend on the ordinary shar 
of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, and again to q 
£100,000 to writing down that portion of our investments in sub. 
sidiary companies, represented by ‘“ Amounts Paid for benefit of 
Contracts.” 





ReEcoRD OF EXPANSION. 


Revenue from subsidiary companies at £493,130 (dividends 
receivable and interest on advances together) is some £1945) 
less than last year. This result will doubtless impress you, ei 
does me, when I tell you that this is in spite of a much increased 
turnover. Since the formation of the company in its pres 
form, each succeeding year has shown a consistent and steady 
increase in sales, but I am glad to tell you that the year 1923.4 
shows a rate of increase which surpasses that of any previoy 
year. In that period the retail section of your business aly 
increased its sales of milk by more than 3} million gallons, whik 
at the same time there was a corresponding ratio of increage ip 
the sale of goods other than milk, an increase greatly surpassiny 
that of any previous year. 

On the wholesale side, our businesses are well maintained, ani 
the dairy engineering section conducted by the Dairy Suppl 
Company shows further expansion and requires additional factor 
space, which is being provided for. 


Errect oF HicHer Cost or MILK. 


In face of this record of expansion, it is disappointing that profit 
should have decreased. It is a fact that this actual reduction in 
profits is considerably more than accounted for by the higher 
purchase price of milk under the 1928-29 contracts, involving 4 
lower margin of gross profit on our milk trade. Nevertheless, it 
would be reasonable to expect that such deficiency would be mon 
than wiped out by the profit on increased turnover. Increax 
in turnover up to a certain point involves little or no increase it 
capital, overhead or administrative costs, and it should therefor 
yield a much higher ratio of net profit. 


out all the benefits of this increased turnover. 


Hic STanpDARD MAINTAINED. 


This reduction of profit was resolutely faced by your directon 
rather than lessen in any way the quality of the service it rendes 
to the public and also—may I say ?—to the producers whose mil 
we distribute. To appreciate this service, it would be necessary 
to recall the conditions existing in the milk trade when your company 
embarked in retail milk distribution. None but those with # 
intimate connexion with the business in those days can full 
realize the revolution which has taken place, and it is these wh 
marvel most at the completion of the gigantic undertaking of provit: 
ing London with a service of bottled pasteurized milk unsurpas# 
anywhere in the world. The last step in this great reform Ws 
accomplished with the opening of our Stroud Green Depot, whirl 
came into service last December, and Ilford, which after being 
partial occupancy for some months is now in full swing. Bl 
these plants are through their initial troubles and adjustmetti 
and are operating normally. 


Mitk SAFEGUARDS. 


In order to supply United Dairies with milk, every farmer 00 
tracts to allow access to our inspectors at all times. Our coff 
of inspectors, carefully trained in their duties, pay thousands 
visits annually to ensure that our regulations are observed andl 
assist our suppliers in the production of better milk. Bactent 
logists and chemists examine samples of milk taken at all stat 
through the plants and in course of delivery. During the year}! 
passed, in our London laboratories alone, over 7,200,000 sampl# 
of milk and cream have been tested and some 30,000 samp 
submitted to bacteriological examination. In addition, out #* 
teurized milk has been periodically examined by Professor He 
by the inoculation method for tubercle. In no single case has 
living bacillus tuberculosis, either bovine or human, been fount 

The efficiency of our distribution—and effivient distribul™ 
is, in my opinion, of equal importance to efficient productioi 
our constant care. No effort is spared—as those of you who liv 
in London must have observed—to maintain our depots, our S%% 
and our vehicles at the high standard which United Dairies has* 
u : 


PURE 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Don’t have to work to 
+ the end of your days! | 
IeEGIN NOW TO QUALIFY FOR 


£400 A YEAR 


FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU RETIRE 







ies, ing it, why not you? Think what it will mean! 
, en are doing it, why not you 

t, Wo? ver 55 years of age, a private income of £400 a year for the 

: > ‘your life. You will be able to take things more easily, or 

ctor) said pe retire and enjoy to the full your well-earned leisure. How 





uch better such a prospect than working until the end of your 
it + The way to such an income is easy. It has been made easy 
fa ia by the Sun Life of Canada. This Company has now 
he pre. per a plan of Investment-Insurance which enables you to share 
ot own wonderful prosperity. It is a plan, moreover, that safe- 
ATY shares pe the future of your dependents. Here, briefly, are the details: 





1 to ap e 
tet £400 a Year for Life. — 
bend Your own later years of life are assured of comfort. No worry 


about investments; no anxiety about income. £400 a year will be 
paid to you as long as you live. Or, if you prefer it, you can 
‘i have £4,800 cash instead of the life pension. 
Ividendy ‘ax Saved. 

> £19.45) sgn you will receive a substantial rebate of income tax, a 
FOU, a it saving you can only secure by this kind of investment. 

£28 a Month if Incapacitated. ae 

d steady (Applicable to residents of British Isles, Canada, and United States.) 
r 1928.9) fe If totally and permanently incapacitated, through either illness or 
wy FE accident, you cease making deposits and the Company pays you £28 
988 alom / a month until your pension becomes due. 

ns, whik § £2,800 for Your Family. } ; 
crease in B Jn the event of your death, even after making only one deposit, 
npassing F £2300, plus profits, will be paid to your family. If fatal accident, 
then £5,600, plus the profits, will be paid. 

Smaller and Larger Incomes. 

If you cannot spare the necessary annual deposits for figure quoted, 
smaller incomes can be secured equally advantageously. If you 
can spare more, a larger income can be yours. The plan applies 
to any age and any amount, even to a policy of only £100; deposits 
vary accordingly. The example here given assumes a present age 
of 35 and a continuation of present rate of bonus, 








ction in 

> higher # Over £100,000,000 Assets. ; 

olving af The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £100,000,000, which are 
veless, it under Government supervision. In addition to the foregoing plan, 






be mor 


this great Annuity Company is responsible for protecting thousands 
Increase 


fof men and women under its Group Assurance and Pension 


Tease il Policies, and it also specialises in provision for Children’s Education. 
ae ' For full particulars, sent without any obligation to you, 
y is th 


_e fill in this form and post to-day. 
SIN ae 








To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), ; 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 


lirecton Tt Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 
render | Assuming I can save and deposit £...........:seceeeees Ram rae See gE 
96 milk please send me--without obligation on. my part—full particulars o 


your endowment plan showing what income or cash sum will be 
>COSSANT available for me. 
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(REC. TRADE marx) 


/ INHALANT 










safely 


Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and 
reathe the vapour. ‘“ Vapex” goes straight to 
the cause of the trouble —the germs which 
multiply so rapidly in the dark, warm passages * 
of nose and throat. The sooner “ Vapex ” is used, x 
the sooner will the cold disappear. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, 
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Agents 
Everywhere. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - : - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &e. (20th June, 1929) - £272,860,019 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department: 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 

















ASPIRIN - - - 





A WARNING! 


ASPIRIN TABLETS packed under fancy names and 
sold at high prices are not necessarily the best. 
Frequently they are found on examination to be very 
. unsatisfactory, but owing to the extravagant claims 
made for them in the public Press, a considerable 
number are sold. At the other extreme we have 
unbranded Aspirin Tablets often made from Aspirin of 
unknown, mixed, or foreign origin and sold at extremely 
cheap prices. 
On the one hand, therefore, you can pay an extravagant 
price for an ordinary Aspirin Tablet, or on the other 
hand save a few pence and risk getting one of doubtful 
therapeutic value. 
Between these two extremes lie Howards’ Aspirin 
Tablets, which are an absolutely pure brand, sold at a 
reasonable price, cre made entirely from Howards’ own 
make of BP. Aspirin and therefore can be used with 
perfect confidence in their origin and quality. They are 
pure, easily digested and, owing to the extreme care 
taken in the tablet making, they break up instantly on 
taking and are thus 


absolutely prompt 
in cases of severe Headache, Neuralgia, or Rheumatic 
pains, ete, 


Ask your Chemist for— 


HOWARDS’ 
ASPIRIN TABLETS 


which are made by a firm of 130 years’ reputation 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD. (Est. 1797), ILFORD, LONDON 
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Answers to Questions on “ Crowns ” 


1. Mordecai (Esther vi. 8, R.V.). 2. Henry TII. of England. 
-——3. The Crown of Scotland, from Dunottar Castle, 1652 (Gar- 
diner’s History of Commonwealth, p. 137). 4. In Athens, on a 
house where a girl had been born. 5. The Pharaohs, as kings of 
upper and lower Egypt. 6. George Zeck, a Hungarian rebel, 
was so punished, 1514 (see Goldsmith’s The Traveller); also Earl 
of Athol, after assassination of James I. of Scotland. 7. A crown 
of oak leaves or acorns (corona cwvica). 8. Napoleon at Versailles, 
1804. 9. It was melted down by Parliament after Charles I. 
was executed. 10. “‘ Holiness to the Lord” (Exodus xxxix. 30, 
A.V.).—11. Within the broad hoop of gold is a thin strip of iron 
said to be formed out of a nail from the Cross. 12. A large ruby, 
given by Pedro the Cruel to-the Black Prince, and worn by him 
in his helmet.——-13. Godfray de Bouillon. 


£1,000 


by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 



































can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
No shareholders 


No commission 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








It is not a matter of “inspiration,” or even 
education. 1f you can use a pen with intelligence 
you can know the delight of seeing your own 
work in print. The L.C.A. 


HOME STUDY IN JOURNALISM, 
ARTICLE & STORY WRITING 


teaches you just what Editors want and how to 
write it. L.C.A. pupils everywhere are making 
good incomes in spare time. The moderate fees 
are therefore a sound investment. 

Write to-day for FREE “ Guide S.” 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP 
(Dept. S.4), 37, Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


WRITE 
for the 
PRESS! 




















SCARCE FIRST EDITIONS 


WE BEG TO INFORM COLLECTORS THAT. A 
CATALOGUE OF 


FIRST EDITIONS of 
ESTEEMED AND MODERN AUTHORS 
IS NOW READY AND WILL BE FORWARDED 

IMMELIATELY ON APPLICATION. 


WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. 
(Rare Book Dept.), 
LONDON, E.C. 4. centni"S322. 
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A Great Work with a Great Object, 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ ARETHUSA ” ‘TRAINING SHIp. 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chan 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of eh ttd ban 


Empire, } 








OR 









1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of any 
Branch of the Society’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING & QUEEN. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS. .MARY, Countess of 
Harewood. 
FIELD-MARSHAL -H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT. 

President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON, 
Chairman of “‘ Arethusa”’ Committee: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 

Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 





The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 














7” BOOKS WANTED. 












































Blackmore.—Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869, 
Barrie.—Little Minister, 3 vols., 1891. 
Stevenson.—Treasure Island, 1883. 
Reade.—Cloister and Hearth, 4 vols., 1861. 
Bennett.—Old Wives’ Tale, 1908. 
Du Maurier.—Trilby, 3 vols., 1894. For 64 
Darwin.—Origin of Species, 1859. Nation’ 
Kipling.—Light That Failed, 1891. admitte 
Kipling.—Just So Stories, 1902. 
Hardy.—Tess of D’Urbervilles, 3 vols., 1891. 
First editions of the above books and other books by these 
authors. Also first, editions of other famous novels, 
HIGHEST PRICES GIVEN. 
RAPHAEL KING, Chea 
6, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
> Telephone No. : Museum 7823. | ee 
A cca ON 
| NINETEENTH CENTURY | 
AND AFTER B| * 
ai 4 
CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 3 f 
Raising the School Age By SIR AMHERST SELBY-BIGGE, K.C.B. a 4 
British Beef and the National Mark By L. F. EASTERBROOK E Tl 
Anglo-American Relations and Sea Power: 3 z 
1. An English View By SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 3 A 
il. An American View By H. B. ELLISTON B SI 
iil. A Naval View By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD| 2 is 
The Agricultural Situation By EDWARD C. ASH : T 
Anti-vivisection A Rejoinder By MISS B. KIDD (Hon. Secretary Ei SI 
of the British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection) Ei Li 
‘ Swaraj’: India and the League of Naticns. A Reply 2 
By SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK, G.C.IL.E. E oe 
Migration By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., F.RS. e — 
Repercussions of Rationalism By R. M. FOX Z Pore 
The Future of the Conservative Party B 
By SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Bart.) L 
The Shrew that Shakespeare Drew By H. M. WALBROOK| 
The Centenary of the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’* B 
By LEON BASSARD AND PIERRE CRABITES| [2 
—— SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT E 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free | |2 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. e Patter 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 2 
Price 3/ i 





Sill MiCONSTABLE 10 & 12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2am 





Write for Book, 
“Furniture Suggestions” 


sent post free from 


STORY’S 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,85) 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, " 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Austra 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITT. 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSID 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be asce 
application. 





STIC 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. Free B 





STORY & CO. LTD. KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8., 
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Just 


BARNARDO’S HOMES published 


An important 
new book 


The FRUITS 
of FOLLY 


by the 
Anonymous Author of 
The 




















A Barnardo Baby. 


For 64 years DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES have been welcoming the 
Nation's orphan and destitute little ones, and in that time they have Orn O ower 
admitted 107,500 boys and girls and babies. Five on an average come 

in daily. 8,000 now being supported. 








: Will you send (11th Imp.) 21 /= net 
y these 10/- 

els to feed one child 

for ™ days ? Send Post Card for Complete List. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr, Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,’ and 
crossed, may be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Barnardo House, HUTCHINSON 
p ee , 


Stepney Causeway, London, 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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= |e we CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
— = 
= ORNHI November, 1929. Contents : 3/6 net. 
Y PUBLIC Cité iT AND UNEMPLOYMENT eebaheine ace 
JB c y) f ) °»LO v4 j 
. Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. y the Right Hon, Sir E. HILTON YOUNG, MLP., OBE. DSO. 
POLYCHROMATA: V. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF ELIA CON- AUER. iN Yi ROU BLED WATERS By Cc. . GEDYE 
FI STANTINIDOS . By J. LESLIE MITCHELL ECONOMIC ORGANISATION AND DEVEL OPMEN a 
= A DUTCH SKIPPER WHO FOUGHT AT TRAFALGAR: II. OF EMPIRE By Sir wes go HADFIELD, F.R.S. 
ak By Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.B. MARTHA AND MARY By Sir SANKARA N NAIR }} 
: E CANADA AND THE ‘ODYSSEY’ By Tharaya THE AMERICAN MIDDLE. “i RNER LOOKS + heomeane 
‘B.) A MATTER.OF-FACT STORY By C. Martin GREAT ss rofessor | 
1K} |B THE CHRONOLOGY IN THACKERAY'S NOVELS __ By W. A. Hirst SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY ong REL renga SCOTT LIDGETT H 
FE) THROUGH OXFORD TOWN: RONDEAU By A. V. Stuart THE AWAKENING OF moan WOSLANHOOD 
fe! A DOCTOR'S DIAGNOSIS: A SHORT STORY By Edith Agar y LADY HARTOG 
IL | A TALE OF MY GREAT-GRANDFATHER ‘ : CURING SLUMS IN a ge eat BY B. TOWNROE 
N E| By the Hon. Mr. Justice MacKinnon THE FIDUCIARY NOTE SUI By ‘I M. MASON 
EI SINGPHO INTO AGHA: A STORY OF THE LEGIONS PARODY, COMEDY, AND SOA TIRE By EDITH SPENDER 
Di Eg By Lieut.Genersl Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. H. VON HOFM ANNSTHAL AND HIS COLLABORATION 
3H PAU ENDIMANCH& By Orlo Williams WITH RICHARD STRAUSS By Dr. M. JOUBERT 
THE ATLAS By C. G. Chenevix Trench A JOURNEY IN RUTHENIA By Dr, ALEXANDER ROSSMANN 
ry] * MIN % FOREIGN AFFAIRS y GEORGE GLASGOW 
n) F = ps ana a o. oe The Anglo- Pn oll Comedy - The Mento Hoover Conversa- 
2 Ccceaien & Tae ERARY SUPPLEMENT: AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. | 
E ATERARY SUPP T: 
E.| 2 LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. LI I | 
s.| E = = = | Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
x} | 
| THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
“i LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS. (incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Ee 3 Head Office: 4 TH DN . £C.2. 
3 8 Lustrous Surface. Guaranteed Fadeless. West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 
a : : Paid up Capital ae: ade oa “a nae ew. £4,500,000 
E 50 ins. wide, 8/11 a yard. Seesceee Boel w.  £4,450,000 
"| iz = Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter «. £4,500,000 
A Other Qualities, 1 1/6 and 13/6. Letters of Credit serge — rapa and banking business of = 
Ei description is tranascts through the numerous branches of the an 
E Patterns Post Free. LIBERTY & Co., Ltd., Regent St., London iesuabana Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
= 
4 














Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


(REG, TRADE MARK). . ; 

STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 

Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 


— 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements, | 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charg 


line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% 
73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittaneg 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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PERSONAL 


LD SILVER AND JEWELS wanted for rich Ameri- 

ean clients. Very high cash price offered for nice 

goods at the moment by Messrs. Ogden’s, Court Jewellers, 
41 Duke Street, Piccadilly, and_at Harrogate. 

7OUNG FOREIGN LADY STUDENT wishes to 

sojourn in London family (suburbs excluded) 

until Christmas. Light housework, German lessons, 

or care of children undertaken in exchange free board 

a cl a 16, c/o Pottle, 15 Cullum Street, 


WU. 














HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


(CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE ‘LTD., oi 

2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 1, specialize in the 
tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every description 
and in designs for al! purposes. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 














N Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
8.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798. : 


Ae are invited for two posts of PRO- 

FESSOR of ENGLISH, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. Candidates must not be less than thirty-five 
years of age. They must possess a good Honours Degree 
in English of a British University, and have specialized 
in some branch of English literature. Experience in 
teaching is desirable. 

Agreement for three years in first instance, with 
prospect of permanent appointment.: Pay Rs. 800 a 
‘month ‘during ‘first year, and Rs. 850 a month during 
second and third year (plus overseas pay of £30 a month 
during the first two years, and of £35 a month during 
the third year for officers of non-Asiatic domicile), with 
a compensatory house allowance in the case of married 
officers whose families are resident with them. Free 
first-class passage to India. Provident Fund. Strict 
medical examination. 

Further particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained upon request by postcard to the SECRE- 
TARY to the High Commissioner for India, General 
Department, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.1. 
Last date for receipt of applications November 19th, 1929. 
G ENYLEMAN RECOMMENDS experienced, accurate 

Lady Verbatim Reporter for meetings or private 
work.—Write Mr. H. D. Wilkinson, 56 Victoria St., $.W.1. 
7" Sa COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 

TION- COMMITTEE, 











LUTTERWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Headmaster of the Lutterworth Grammar _ School, 
which will become vacant after Easter, 1930. The 
School is a dual school and provides accommodation 
for 150 pupils. The existing scale of salaries is £600 
per annum, rising to £700. House (rental £50 per 
annum) adjoins the, school building. Applications, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three testi- 
monials, should be forwarded to reach the undersigned 
not later than the first post on Wednesday, November 
20th, 1929. W. A. BROCKINGTON, 

Director of Education. 

County Education Office, Grey Friars, Leicester. 


YTAFFORDSHIRE *EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
FOR ELEMENTARY 
ON. 





k — 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
EDUCATI 
Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Assistant Secretary for Elementary Education. Appli- 
cants should have had experience in teaching and 
administration, including knowledge of Elementary 
Schools. Salary £750—£50—£900. Forms of applica- 
tion and further particulars can be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications should be submitted 
not later than November 7th, 1929. 
F. A. HUGHES, 
Director of Education. 
County Education Offices, 
Statford. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 

7 NAKEERS FORK BVUCATHD GLRLS.—Training tor 
© all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
imployment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1. 
FAROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

4 LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRa- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—¥or information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
YVoard of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 

os HOME, CIVIL, FOREIGN OFFICE. 
lehKJe VERNON DAVIES and staff of 20 tutors. 
: Sixteen successes. 1929: Twenty-one successes, 
5 Sussex Place, Hyde Park, W.2. Padd. 3352. 
7 \PIUM and DANGEROUS DRUGS. Conference on 

International Control, at London School of 

Economics, Houghton St., on November 13th; 10.30-1, 
2.30-4.30, 5-6.30. Speakers from India, China, Egypt, 
Geneva, including Mr. P. J. Noel Baker, M.P. Ad- 
mission free ; reserved seats and details from SECRETARY, 
Women’s International League, 55 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
GECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
iN a written guarantce of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. The courses are comprehensive 
and include languages if required. Postal courses also 
available. Prospectuses and all information from Mr. 
L. 8. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. 
*Phone: Paddington 9046. Residential accommodation 
for girls, 


























THRIFT 


Recently delegates from all parts of the world fore- 
gathered in London to discuss Thrift. 


The Brothers Goss have been preaching thrift for years. 
In “ sermons ”’ like this they have pointed out that the 
finest materials made in this country and tailored by 
long-practised craftsmen need not compel a man to 
pay absurd prices for his clothes. 


Measuring, cutting and fitting of every Goss suit or 
overcoat are done by the partner-brothers personally. 


Modest first-floor premises and cash on completion of 
order help to make Goss charges unusually moderate 
for clothes that will satisfy the most exacting. 


Nearest Tube Station—Post Office. 


GO$S 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 


QSNAADGSNYRORINAZORSNYZORNIAE9 GN AEOR NERA 


City 8259. 








SQ? ALBAN THE MARTYR, Brook Street, Holborn, 
WO BC. 1. 

Lectures on: Fundamental Religious Subjects by the 
Rev. S. I’. PANTON. 

November 4th, God; November llth, Man; 
November 18th, Religion; November 25th, The 
Incarnation ; December 2nd, ‘The Church ; December 9th, 
The Future Life. The Lectures will begin at 


6.0 p.m, 
— HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(University of London). 
Principal: Miss K. C. Hiactns, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, Jan.'18th,1930. 
The College prepares women students for the London 
degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance Scholarships, 
from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not 
more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1930.—¥or further particulars, 
apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Egham, Surrey. 

TAVHE AUTOMOBILE ENGIN BELERING ‘TRAINING 
COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential), 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
for qualified students. Syllabus from the Headmaster. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
rJ\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal: Miss Stans- 
feld. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymaastics. Course of Training extends over 
yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 
| adel cial OF 
A Course of Three Lectures on “ LE VOYAGE ET 
LA MENTALITE FRANCAISE AU XVIIIe. SIECLE ” 
will be given (in French) by M. le Professeur PAUL 
HAZARD (Professor of Modern Literature in the College 
de France, Paris) at BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Regent’s Park, N.W.1. Entrance: York Gate), on 
MONDAY, TUESDAY and FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4th, 
5th and &th, at 5.30 p.m, 

At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Mr. 
F. Y. Eccles, M.A. (Professor of French Literature in 
the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
7 OUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 
Cromwell Road. Preference givento girls from good 
schools. Health and comfort of students carefully 
considered. Supervision as desired by parents.—Miss 
Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
Figg center + Chas. Seymour gives 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 

OLLKE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland, 
MAISON DE LA HARPE. In winter (December 

to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 1t.) 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
\YWITZEKLAND.—YOUNG LADIES desiring finish 
h education or learn French, received by Swiss 
Christian gentlefolk in their country mansion delightfully 
situated above Vevey. Professors for all subjects 
available. Christian family life, piano, winter sports 
lovely excursions, healthy and happy. Terms extremely 
moderate.—Write, Mme. Ph. Richard, La’ Veyre, 
St. Legier, Vevey, or, for preliminary particulars, to 
Mrs. Hartridge, St. Peter’s Lodge, Manor Road, St. Albans. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—One or possi- 

bly two vacancies for Choristers. Education in 
College School. Competition, Wednesday, December 11th. 
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For details, write Rev. Dean of Divinity. 
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S'- EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBU 
KD equipped Public School on a splendid 
acres, Overlooking the City. 
prong — School. Preparation for 
rmy, &c. For prospectus write to RB, Canon } 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. “ Wy 
\'. EDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A Schola 
S tion will be held in June, 1930. sae Baa, 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhib " 
£30. I'he Major Scholarship of £100 may uot be gy, 
if canJidates do not show sufficient merit, - (na, 
must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
of £30 for sons of clergy. Further information a’ 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s Schoo} 
TJ\AUNTON, QUEEN'S COLLEGE —Pupig 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scho. 
Examination beginning of Junc. 
GIKLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGH 
ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON 
a? Entrance Scholarship of £50 will be off; 
December, 1929, for Non-Foundation 7 
under 144 years of age. Entrance Forms, to be 
from the School Secretary must reach the HRap Mp 
before December Ist, 1929. ie 
LL HALLOWS SCHOOL 




















FO 
£ DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK _ 
Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board oy 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good q 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. ee 
Set ERN HOUSE SCHOOL for Gi 
VILLA ROSA, Domestic Science 

Weston-super-Mare, Somerset.—Prin,, Mrs. A. 1. LAW 


PR eS SCHOOL 


TIVERTON, DEVON, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, Bogs, 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounis4 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually, 
Prospectus and Form of Application from 4 
SECRETARY. 
|} IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Resideyig 
School for Girls. Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 
| ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANG 
4 ISLANDS.—Founded 1880. Public Schoo 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gishony 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C, \ 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per an! 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, 
by boarders at the School, are open for competitin 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the HEA 
MISTRESS. 
INDORES, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, —Resident 
School for Girls in beautiful grounds; sound edi 
good health supervision. Principal, Miss L. A. Frea 
| oot MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH » 
a THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FO 
: GIRLS : 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, MA 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &e., ay 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. @, Soy 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E:C.4. 


S: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOO 
h 


DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be bell 
March, 1930, for the daughters of Clergy and Laity 
the Church of England. 

Value £80 per annum. 

Candidates must not be over 14 on May Ist, 1930. 

Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


rFVUDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, low 
1850. ‘horouyh education for girls, Lang 

Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified ¢ 

Beautiful grounds. Fees trom 50 guineas, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
 iateaiaael FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
W TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date kw 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUN 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectus 
YRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADvl 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannot 
London, E.C. 4. ‘el.: Mansion House, 5053. 
YCHOOLS AND ‘TUTORS.—Reliable informauo 
kK advice concerning the most suitable establish 
will be given free of charge to-parents s ating 
requirements (kind of schoo!, age of pupil, lo 
preferred, range of tees, &c.) to Messrs. Trust 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 © nduit St 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete § 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free +. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, & 


A. MSS., articles, &c., typed accifi 
and promptly by old Public Schoo! boy ¢ 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 34. 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16. 
B" AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &¢. 4 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. ™ 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and “* Guide 8.” fre? 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St, 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. 4 
trial MS, may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly git 
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EARN to write Articles and Stories; make s 
hours profitable ; booklet free—REGENT 
sriTUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 


1 Typewriting carefully & promptly executed. 
eae P00 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
JN MoFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Ra., Westelitf-on-Sea. 
yped 1s. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss 

\ a 36 Ampthill Sq., N.W. 1. 

s' 

MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
ORAL aired. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
AONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


SWRITING.—Neat, accurate, 1s. per 1,000 words. 
: Taauity Company, 174 South Castte-st., Liverpool. 








Museum 3965. 
Good stories, 














BOOKS, &c. 
LIsTs 





FREE, 


The Greville Memoirs, 8 Vols. Best Edition, 1875, 
g2°15s. Saint Joan, by Bernard Shaw, illustrated 
edition, folio 1924, £5 5s. Haldane’s Pathway to Reality, 
® Vols, 1903, 25s. Hartland's Primitive Paternity, 2 
& i Hodgson’s Metaphysic of Experience, 
Wwe’ 4 Vols., 30s. Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, 1871, 
4 Vols, 428, Newman's Politi¢s of Aristotle, 1887, 2 
Vols., 16s. a Se Lectures. on Metaphysics and 

ic, 4 Vols., 1859, 25s. 

eNOKS WANTED.—De Quincey Opium Eater, 1822, 
Origin of Species, 1859; Woman in White, 2 vols.. 
1860 ; Wells’ Time Machine, 1885 ; Wells’ Love and Mr, 
Jewisham, 1900; Jungle Books, 2 Vols., 1894-5. 

We are always open to buy Libraries or small col- 
lections of good books. Let us know what you have. 
We can also get any book you require, Let us know 
your wants. Fe : 7 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP(Greville Worthington), 

John Bright. Street. Birmingham. 


SS OAKS 
ARE BOOKS. 


~~ FOR THE TABLE, &c. — 


ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. Is, 2d. 
B per Ib. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 lb., 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price, post 
fre—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristel. 








EST quality Roasting Fowls & Ducks, 7s. 6d. pr. ; 
Largest I'at Geese, 7s. ea.; Best Boiling Fowls, 

6s, pr.;_ Turkey Poults, 13s. ea.; tr., p.pd..; reliable.— 

Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


in SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared 
from Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be 
the Finest Oats in the World., A sweet and wholesome 
Food. 3} Ibs. 1s. 8d., 7 Ibs. 2s. 9d., 10 Ibs. 3s. 9d. 
Special prices for larger quantities. Post Paid.— 
kK. Watts & SoNS, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


JERFECT COFFEE — See _advortisement of 
A. DAVY & SONS, LtbD., SHEFFIELD, on page 
vi. of this issue. , 


URE Wholemeai and Flour ground with the old- 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 
cartons, 7 Ib, 3s, 3d., post free. Keduced prices larger 
quantities —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 

















SPECIAL 
WINTER 
CRUISE 


ROUND THE 
CAPE TO INDIA 
: ) 
s.s “ CITY OF NAGPUR” 


(16,756 tons) | 
| 








. From 


LONDON, JANUARY 20, 1930, 
_ Visiting: 

MADEIRA, ST. HELENA, 
CAPE TOWN, PORT 
ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 
DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, 
MOMBASA, BOMBAY. 


Arrives‘ Bombay, March 14, 1930. 
Disembark Plymouth, April 16, 1930. 





For full. particulars apply to: 
ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 
104-6, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 
Télephone: AVENUE 9340. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICK PALD for Metal Plates and Olid Tceth 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, etc.—Call or post, 
The Londen Tooth Co., Dept. * $,”’ 130 Baker Street, W.1. 





7 IDNEY and ALLIED Aiiments.—Barley Water is 
recognized as the foremost remedy. The best 
Barley Water is made from my special Barley, 3 lbs. for 
2s. 6d., post free—James Hogarth, Kirkcaldy. 
OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy“ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s, 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s, 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co.. Ltd.. 90 Piecadilly, London, W. 1. 
EAL tarris and Lewis i weed. Any length cut. Pat. 
{free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 











EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e. 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle’ Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native woois. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for MNustrated Booklet and Price List to 
8. 238, Wa. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
NOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pot ery: beautifu! colouring; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. ‘' S,”” Lindfield, Snssex. 


QtoN E for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
i = & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 


TO LET, &c. 


r]y\O Artists and Others. Provencal Cottage, furnished, 

plate, linen, fine. views mountain,.sea; 5 miles 
Grasse, good communications Nice, ete.;. 2 sitting, 
5 bed, 1 dressing-room, bath h. & c., cent. heat; bal- 
conies; excellent water, garage; £125 season.— 
M. JouNeTON, Les Romarins, Grasse, A.M. 


TOURS, &c. 

GY PP AND THE NILE. Avoid the worst of the 

Winter ty joining the Private Escorted Party, 

starting Jan. 10th, for Two Months.—N. 8. Bisnor, 
F.R.G.8., 159, Auckland Road, Londcn, S.E. 19. 














Ny OBWAY w& Northern Caps. 6th Annual Party, Ju.y 19, 
a | 1930.-Write C.T.O., Norway House, Cockermouth, 


_ SWISS RESORTS 


a 4,738 ft.--The Bellevue. English 
‘ Clientele. All Winter Sports. From 18 frs. inc. 
eee HOME FO. CHILDREN in Swiss 

family, mother English, sunny country house, 
large garden. Alt 1650 ft. Lessons, French, German «& 
piano, References given and required——Apply to 
MME. DE HEIGER, Kiesen, nr. Berne. 


‘4 4 yan 
LUGANO orn BRISTOL 
Open ali year. , Beautiful in. Autumn—mild sunny 
Winter. Golf all year Pleasant easy walks. 
OCARNO.—GRAND HOTEL PALACE. 

English Family Hotel. Park. From 15s, 














Leading 








fP\EA post free to any address.—5 Ibs. Extra Special 
, eg 24s. 6d.; Slbs. Special l’.O.P., 233, sik 
#.0.P., 21s, 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING. 


TAILORING 


DVICE—WALTER CURRALL, WORLD'S LEAD- 
41. ING TURN-CLOTHES SPECIALIST. S.B. 
Overcoats from 35s. ; D.B. 40s. Lounge and D.B. Suit 
50s.; Costume. 4 also dress, dinner, morning suits, 
uniforms and liveries TURNED and beautifully retailored 
“Just like New.”—6 Broadway, Ludgate ‘Hill, Est 
here since 1903, 7 

BIG SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 
+ tumes, &e., turned absolutely like new by our 
expert tailors. Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
booklet or send garments for free estimate. Estab. 1906. 
We collect, ‘phone Hampstead. 7445.—THE LONDON 
TURNING Co., Dept. A., 54 Roselyn Hill, N.W. 3. 














¥OCKROACHES exterminated by “‘ Biattis.” World 
famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, E, Howarth, 
F.Z.8. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 





NOR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Rev. W. D. TuHompson, Si dbergh. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jeweltery, Gold, Silver, 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not 
vuleanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small 
quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer not 
satistactory. Call or st to the well-known firm:;— 
BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, 
W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 














FOREIGN HOTELS 


CO HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
7 beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust ; v. mod. ; run. 
h. and ¢. water; ex. ouisine; tennis——A. Schaer, prop. 


ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi. FVirst- 
al class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. Gardep Restaurant. 


ENTONE. 
HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. 
No trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes, 
of town’s centre. —CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 

V ALES CURE. 
GOLF HOTEL. 
150 R 














on the Links (Tennis). 


ooms, 100 Baths, 
October 15th to May 15th, 
































BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion, ‘Tennis, Golt, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h, & c, water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. ‘Yelephone: 4 and 474, 


MHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
RAC. Large Garage. Historica! ‘associations (1759). 








YHELTENHA M.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
: surroundi $;" every comfort; moderate terms, 
farage; ‘phone : —Lake House, Pittville Park. 





YORNISH _RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 

é overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation: a land ‘of 
sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential hotel. Lxcellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms, , Garage, For special winter terms apply : 
eg Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 





ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
ere (h. and c, water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A, 
RAC, Guide from J, IT, CULLEY, Manager. | 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 





A SETER— ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
ai ‘athedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c, 
ater € radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071, 


ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





ATLOCK.—Smedleys. (Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Ilius, Prospectus. 
Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams: ~ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 


YIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private 
h Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Jllustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: LEaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 

a. ES.—SEY MOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
tst class. Cent, heating. Fishing, boating, hunting 
shooting, golf, bowls & ‘Tennis, &c. Gar. Phone: Totnes 14, 











TF\ORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 

cuisine. Hot.and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 

Rooms with baths, Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog. 





PFORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hoie Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class, 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207, 


rF.ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. Tor Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





EFORMED INNS, 

Ask for Descriptive List (2d, post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEoRGE’S HOvusE, 193 REGEN? 
Street, W. 1. 





I ONDON. 
4 CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON  RkOW. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform charge 

r person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, ant 
Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clerzy and professional classes, 





ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, 

4 Hart STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQuARE, W.C. 1, 

200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





(jf UASToNBURY. __ Chalice Well Guest House- 
Villages Abba Expeditions; Camelot; Cheddar; Lake 

ar wins, Sunny garden, library, smoking- 
Tooms. Crafts. Varied table, 8s. to 103. daily. . 





rF\ORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 


SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 








\y HERE to Stay in Loadon.—The Lodge, 1 36, 

George’s Square, 8.W, 1. Roomand Breakfast 
6a, 6d. day, or 30s, weekly, With dinner, 6s, 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly, 
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THE BIG WAR FOUR 


“Yet another German war novel! And 
once more a good one. ‘Class 1902’ is one 
of those books 

clas S 1902 it is almost a 
duty to read.” 

i Bivtciiegs Standard. 

“As fine an achievement as any war-noyelist 


has accomplished.’’—Guardian. 
Second large printing. 7s. 6d. 


“ felt inclined to leave this book unread, for 
we have had so many war novels. However, 
I began looking 

into it, and then 1 hl p 
settled down to SC Urn 
read it in good earnest.... Try ‘Schlump’.” 


J.B. Priestley in The Evening News. 
'- | Will probably be as big a success as ‘All 


Quiet on the Western Front.’”—Daily 


| Fy Chronicle. Third large printing. 7s. 6d. 


“There is something about it, some irre- 
_ ducible minimum, that ehdures long after 


the more sensational effects 


war conjured up so vividly and 


powerfully in ‘All Quiet’ have 


~ begun | to fade away.”’—Manchester 


Guardian. Third large printing. 7s. 6d. 


| «J do not myself think ‘All Quiet on the 


Western Front’ nearly so fine a book as 
‘The Case of Sergeant 


Grischa,’ surely the orischa 


noblest of all the war 

books.” —Hugh Walpole. 

e Being read by everybody all the world 
over. —Dean Inge in the Evening Standard 
(Oct. 9). Ninth large printing. 7s. 6d. 
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